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Francis Bacon and Lionel Cranfield* 


By Rosert C. JoHNson 


I 


ere Bacon’s opinion of his colleague Lionel Cranfi ld, earl of 
Middlesex, is well expressed in one of Bacon’s Apophthegms: 


A flattering courtier undertook to make a comparison betwixt my Lord 
St. Alban [i.e., Bacon] and Treasurer Cranfield, Said he, My Lord St. 
Alban had a pretty turning wit, and could speak well: but he wanted 
that profound judgment and solidity of a statesman that my Lord of 
Middlesex hath. Said a courtier that stood by: Sir I wonder you will dis- 
parage your judgment so much as to offer to make any parallel betwixt 
these two. I'll tell you what: when these two men shall be recorded in 
our chronicles to after ages, men will wonder how my Lord St. Alban 
could fall; and they will wonder how my Lord of Middlesex could rise.? 


Although this particular apophthegm may not have been written 
by Bacon,’ it reflects much of the bitterness and contempt he felt 
toward Cranfield. No doubt Bacon was convinced that his feeling 
was well justified. The two men were long at odds with one another. 
Cranfield led the attack on Bacon in the parliament of 1621, and 
*I am grateful to Major General Lord Sackville for permission to consult and quote 
from the Sackville Manuscripts, which are currently lodged in the office of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission at the Public Record Office in London. These 


manuscripts were not used by James Spedding when he compiled his monumental 
The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. 


1The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding, Robert L. Ellis, and Douglas 
D. Heath (Boston, 1860-64), XIII (1860), 407-408. 


2This apophthegm was not included in the 1625 edition of Bacon’s Apophthegmes 
New and Old. The editors of Bacon’s Works copied it from a commonplace book 
kept during the seventeenth century. 
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after Bacon’s fall from power Cranfield as lord treasurer refused sev- 
eral of Bacon’s requests for financial assistance from the crown. 
Nevertheless, when the biographers and other admirers of Bacon 
follow their hero’s opinions too closely and make unduly harsh 
judgments of Cranfield, they reveal not only partiality but also some 
ignorance of the facts. The quarrel between Bacon and Cranfield 
was not caused by Cranfield alone; Bacon must also assume some of 
the responsibility. Moreover, Cranfield’s actions in attacking Bacon 
in 1621 and refusing his appeals for financial assistance during the 
period following were motivated to a large degree by important po- 
litical considerations. 

Bacon’s association with Cranfield probably began in 1612, the 
year that Cranfield gave up his prosperous business career to enter 
the service of the government in an advisory capacity.’ At that time 
Bacon held the office of solicitor general, soon was to be promoted 
to attorney general, and already had several years of public service 
behind him. The two men had little in common; their backgrounds 
and interests were quite different. Bacon came from a family of dis- 
tinguished public officials, while Cranfield was the son of a London 
merchant. Bacon received his education at Cambridge University 
and Gray’s Inn, while Cranfield was, to use the words of a seven- 
teenth-century biographer, “his own tutor, and his own university.” 
Bacon was a lawyer and a philosopher, a person who had a deep 
knowledge of a wide variety of subjects, while Cranfield was an 
astute merchant and financier with few interests beyond the eco- 
nomic field. 

There were also marked differences in their personalities. Cran- 
field’s personality reflected to a large degree the harsh and highly 
competitive environment of the business world. He was brusque and 
outspoken, he possessed little tact, and he frequently lost his temper 
over petty matters. Bacon, on the other hand, was a much more at- 
tractive person. His manners were polished, his speech was elegant, 
and even under the most trying circumstances his composure was 
rarely lost. The main defect in his personality was his arrogant man- 


8Richard H. Tawney has written an excellent biography of Cranfield: Business and 
Politics under James I: Lionel Cranfield as Merchant and Minister (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1958). 

*Thomas Fuller, The Worthies of England, ed. John Freeman (London, 1952), 
p- 370. 
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ner, which he frequently displayed toward his social and intellectual 
inferiors. By Bacon’s standards, Cranfield fitted into that inferior 
category. 

During the early years of their association Bacon and Cranfield 
apparently got along quite well. In the period from 1612 to 1614 
they worked together without a hint of personal enmity on various 
minor projects, mostly pertaining to royal finances. Indeed, in 1613, 
when Cranfield was appointed to his first official position, that of 
surveyor general of the customs, Bacon was on such good terms 
with his colleague that he wrote to Cranfield recommending an old 
servant, George Eastland by name, to a minor customs post in the 
port of Gravesend. Bacon added in a postscript: “Sir Lionel, I would 
be glad to speak with you this evening, if it be not too much to your 
trouble?’”® 

However, as Bacon and Cranfield rose in the royal service, their 
relations became less cordial. No doubt there was much rivalry be- 
tween the two men, and there also appears to have been a rather se- 
rious conflict of personalities. A definite break apparently took place 
in 1615. Cranfield, at that time, was working on a project to revise 
the customs duties in order to make them more acceptable to the 
merchants. He probably had frequent consultations with Bacon, the 
legal expert, but when Bacon reported the project to the king, giv- 
ing his full approbation of it, he added the sneering comment that 
Cranfield’s proposal was “more indeed than I could have looked for 
from a man of his breeding?”* 

Perhaps Cranfield never learned of this biting remark, but certain- 
ly he must have recognized the ill will with which Bacon regarded 
him. Nevertheless, the interests of the crown required close co- 
operation between the two men, and at least on the surface their 
relations were amicable. Early in February 1616 Bacon reported to 
the king that he had had “some private speech” with Cranfield on a 
matter pertaining to the New Company of Merchants Adventurers. 
Later in the month he reported another conference on the same mat- 
ter, adding that Cranfield “hath ever beaten upon” a certain point “in 


‘Sir Francis Bacon to Sir Lionel Cranfield, Aug. 15, 1613, Sackville MS. 2369 
(Miq9). 


6“A Letter to the King Advising Him to Call a Parliament? The Letters and the 


Life of Francis Bacon, ed, Spedding (London, 1861-74), V (1869), 187. Hereafter 
this reference will be cited merely as “Spedding” 
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his speech with me?’ The contents of both letters show very clearly 
that Bacon was relying on Cranfield for expert advice in the field of 
international trade.’ 

With the rise to power of George Villiers, later duke of Bucking- 
ham, Bacon and Cranfield were forced into even closer co-operation. 
Both men quickly identified themselves with the favorite, and they 
soon became his chief mentors in public affairs. Buckingham’s emi- 
nent position was due wholly to his personal charm. He was to- 
tally ignorant of the great problems that faced the government, and 
if he were to become a royal minister, as well as a favorite, he needed 
the advice of trained men. This advice Bacon and Cranfield willingly 
supplied him. Bacon, for instance, became one of Buckingham’s 
most frequent correspondents, and on one occasion he prepared a 
long “Letter of Advice” to the favorite touching such diverse topics 
as religion, law, colonization, and foreign affairs.* Cranfield per- 
formed a similar service in matters pertaining to trade, industry, and 
public finance. The two men also assisted Buckingham in his per- 
sonal business affairs. After the king had presented the favorite with 
the manor of Sherburne, Bacon enthusiastically reported to Buck- 
ingham that “by the help of Sir Lionel Cranfield” he had increased 
the value of the manor from £26,000 to £ 32,000." 

Thus Buckingham received great benefit from his association with 
Bacon and Cranfield. Unlike earlier favorites, many of whom were 
little more than decorations at the royal court, Buckingham achieved 
an important political influence. He could pose even as a statesman. 
With experts like Bacon and Cranfield furnishing him with informa- 
tion and advice, he could appear enlightened on most matters. In re- 
turn, Buckingham rewarded his advisers with a series of promotions 
and honors. In June 1616 Bacon was admitted to the privy council, 
and in March 1617 he obtained the coveted post of lord keeper of 
the great seal; in January 1618 he became lord chancellor, and in 
July of the same year he was elevated to the peerage as Baron Veru- 
lam. Early in 1621 he was made Viscount St. Albans, Cranfield’s 


‘Sir Francis Bacon to the king, Feb. 3, Feb. 25, 1616, Spedding, V, 236-238, 256- 
259. 


8“A Letter of Advice, Written by Sir Francis Bacon to the Duke of Buckingham, 
When He Became Favourite to King James; Spedding, VI (1872), 13-26. 


*Sir Francis Bacon to Viscount Villiers, Nov. 29, 1616, Spedding, VI, 116. 
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promotions were almost equally rapid. In 1616 he was appointed one 
of the masters of the court of requests; in 1618 he became master of 
the great wardrobe, and in 1619 master of the court of wards. Final- 
ly, in 1620, after promising to marry Buckingham’s cousin, he was 
admitted to the privy council and in the following year created 
Baron Cranfield. 

Bacon and Cranfield richly deserved these promotions and hon- 
ors. Under Buckingham’s administration both men, particularly 
Cranfield, performed some of their most valuable work. In 1617, 
when Buckingham became engaged in a power struggle with the 
members of the Howard family, he was forced into a policy of ad- 
ministrative reform. If the influence of the Howards was to be bro- 
ken, the favorite must demonstrate that he could give a more efhi- 
cient administration. The result was a series of reforming projects, 
largely carried out by Cranfield and Bacon. By 1620, when the work 
was abandoned, vital reforms had been instituted in the major de- 
partments of the government: the household, the wardrobe, the 
ordnance, and, not least, the navy, of which Buckingham became 
lord admiral. Measures had also been taken to increase royal reve- 
nues and to reduce the crown debt. 

Cranfield was much better fitted for this work of reform than was 
Bacon. With his background as a successful businessman, he pos- 
sessed much experience in matters relating to trade and finance, and 
he knew how some of the merchants who supplied goods for the 
king were able to make unreasonably large profits. This experience 
Cranfield used to good advantage. His work was so successful that in 
1619 Bacon could report to James that for the first time in the reign 
the ordinary annual revenues of the crown equaled the ordinary ex- 
penditures, with a considerable sum of money remaining to meet ex- 
traordinary disbursements.”° 

Although much of the actual work of reform was performed by 
Cranfield, Bacon was usually involved in these projects. This col- 
laboration led to minor frictions between them. There was a con- 
tinuing clash of personalities. Cranfield had an excess of pride, and at 
times he probably chafed at the idea that Bacon as lord chancellor 
was his superior in rank. When a conference took place between the 


1Spedding, VII (1874), 33. 
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two men, it was usually Bacon who summoned Cranfield.** Also, on 
some occasions, Bacon mildly reproved Cranfield for not paying 
more strict attention to business. In October 1619, for example, Ba- 
con informed his colleague that 


At the King’s going out of town, which is now ten days since, his Majes- 
ty was offended the Commission for the debts was not dispatched. It was 
said it stayed upon instructions to be had from you to the learned coun- 
sel and that you were gone into the country. i pray take care with all 
speed to go on with it that neither you nor we be blamed.” 


Another and probably more important reason for the develop- 
ment of friction was Cranfield’s suspicion that Bacon was claiming 
credit for proposals or achievements that were not actually his. Ba- 
con was a master at writing reports, and in the various projects in 
which he and Cranfield were associated it was usually Bacon who re- 
ported the proceedings. For example, in the reform of the royal 
household, which was performed mainly by Cranfield and which 
Bacon once admitted was “out of my element,’ most of the reports 
that Buckingham received were written by Bacon. In the reports 
Cranfield’s name was given casual mention, but Bacon seldom lost 
the opportunity of emphasizing his own contributions and his ap- 
proval or disapproval of what Cranfield was doing.’* 

That Cranfield was aware of Bacon’s habit is indicated in a letter 
that Cranfield wrote to Buckingham in 1620. Cranfield, at the time, 
was working as usual to increase the royal revenues and to reduce 
the crown debt. One proposal he made was that additional duties 
should be levied on the exportation of woolen cloth (the so-called 
“pretermitted” customs) and that the revenues obtained by this 
means should be used to pay a royal debt to the city of London. 

11Among the Sackville MSS there is a letter written by Bacon’s secretary, Edward 
Sherburne, to Cranfield, dated Aug. 23, 1617: “I was commanded by my lord to sig- 
nify this much unto you, that his Lordship is very desirous to speak with you and to 
that end he would be glad you would make a journey unto Gorhambury so soon as 
conveniently you can. This I should have delivered by word of mouth if I had 
found you here at London, but your absence hath made me give you notice hereof 
by this means, which is committed to one of your servants, to send unto you with 


ail speed? Sackville MS. 1527 (M873). I have modernized the spelling in these quo- 
tations from the Sackville MSS. 


12Lord Chancellor Verulam to Sir Lionel Cranfield, Oct. 10, 1619, Sackville MS. 
144. 

18For Bacon’s reports on the reform of the household, see Spedding, VI, 269-293, 
passim. 
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Cranfield worked out the details of the proposal, but, when it was 
ready to be put into force, Bacon stepped in to assume direction. 
There was some resentment in the letter that Cranfield sc: Buck- 
ingham: 

I have acquainted my Lord Chancellor with my conceit of disposing the 
pretermitted customs to pay the city their debt of 100,000/. I will not 
write his opinion or approbation (because I proposed it). But your 
Lordship may guess when he desired to have the handling it that he may 
have the honour and thanks from the King; wherewith I am very well 


pleased, so the thing be done, that his Majesty may have the ease and 
profit." 


Cranfield’s magnanimity was not matched by Bacon. In a letter to 
Buckingham two weeks later Bacon insisted that the project of the 
pretermitted customs would have been “many a time and oft quite 
overthrown, if it had [not] been upheld only or chiefly by myself; 
so that whatsoever hath been since done is upon my foundation’ 
At another time Cranfield complained bitterly to Buckingham that 
one of his proposals received such treatment “at my Lord Chauncel- 
lor’s handes which I did not expect nor have deserved. . . ?"° 

Such quarreling was unfortunate. By engaging in these petty dis- 
putes, Bacon and Cranfield were impairing their work and hence 
unwittingly sacrificing the interests of the crown, to which both of 
them were thoroughly dedicated. The two men were by far the 
ablest of the royal ministers; not since the death of the earl of Salis- 
bury in 1612 had King James been served by such trained and con- 
scientious advisers. Moreover, their different interests and back- 
grounds, one as a lawyer and the other a financier, complemented 
each other, for law and public finance were closely allied in the 
realm of government. The advice that they gave to the king was ex- 
pert advice based on years of experience in their respective special- 
ties. If that advice had continued throughout the reign, without im- 
pairment by quarrels and disputes, James might have been prevented 
from committing some of his worst errors. 


M4Sir Lionel Cranfield to the marquis of Buckingham, Jan. 31, 1620, Spedding, VII, 
76. 

18Francis Verulam to the marquis of Buckingham, Feb. 17, 1620, Spedding, VII, 
81, 

16Sir Lionel Cranfield to the marquis of Buckingham, Nov. 17, 1618, The Fortes- 
cue Papers, ed. Samuel R. Gardiner, Camden Soc., N.S., I (Westminster, 1871), 61- 
62. 
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The enmity that existed between Bacon and Cranfield can, of 
course, be overemphasized. The relations between them were prob- 
ably as harmonious as those existing between other officials. Never- 
theless, there was a clash between the two men, and this clash had a 
bearing on Cranfield’s attitude toward Bacon in the parliament of 
1621. To some degree, Bacon’s difficulties with that parliament, 
leading to his impeachment, can be attributed to the fact that Cran- 
field led the attack on him. 


II 


During his long career as a public official Bacon had acquired a 
number of enemies, many of whom were much more influential than 
Cranfield. Because of his attack on the common law courts, he was 
at serious odds with Sir Edward Coke, and he had antagonized other 
leaders of the house of commons. In the house of lords, where in 1621 
he was the presiding officer, he also had some powerful opponents, 
including the earl of Southampton and the earl of Suffolk, both of 
whom had suffered at Bacon’s hands. Thus Bacon was clearly not a 
popular person. Moreover, in his office of the lord chancellorship he 
had been responsible for some unpopular acts, as well as some indis- 
cretions, which made him a primary target for parliamentary attack. 

Cranfield’s position in 1621 was quite different. Since he was, rela- 
tively speaking, a newcomer to the government, he was less widely 
known than was his colleague, and whatever reputation he had was 
a good one. He was remembered primarily as a reformer: the person 
who had introduced some order into the king’s administrative de- 
partments and had also revised the customs duties so as to make them 
less offensive to the merchants. His insistence upon efficiency and 
honesty in the government made its appeal to members of the par- 
liamentary opposition who had long associated the king’s officials 
with inefficiency and corruption. He was not a widely popular man 
with the house of commons, but he was respected. When the parlia- 
ment met in 1621, he represented Arundel Borough. As a privy 
councilor in the commons, he was to play an influential role. 

During the first few weeks of the parliament, Cranfield worked 
to preserve his reputation as a reformer. He participated actively in 
the debates, and at times he became as outspoken in his criticism of 
abuses in the government as any leader of the parliamentary opposi- 
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tion. When one member complained that there were too many jus- 
tices of the peace and moved that their number should be reduced, 
Cranfield not only agreed with him but also seconded the motion. 
Again, when some other members spoke against royal proclama- 
tions, Cranfield stated that the commons were “in a good way on a 
good subject.’ He invited an investigation of his own court of wards 
when one member complained of abuses in that judicial body.*’ 

Cranfield’s actions, although perhaps disconcerting to some royal 
officials, were based on good motives. He realized that the commons 
had legitimate grievances, and he knew that until these grievances 
were fully discussed and measures instituted for their redress, the 
parliament would not vote the liberal grant of money that the king 
needed. He therefore favored a conciliatory policy toward the more 
reasonable demands of the parliament. He was certain that if those 
demands were met, the house of commons would be more willing to 
help the king. 

The grievances of the commons embraced a large number of top- 
ics, ranging from monopolies and impositions to religion and abuses 
in the courts of justice. Scarcely any royal official escaped criticism 
of some sort, but the minister singled out for the greatest attack was 
Bacon. As we have seen, he was disliked by several of the parliamen- 
tary leaders, and he shared a large degree of responsibility for some 
of the abuses that the members of parliament wished to have re- 
moved. He was one of the “referees” or legal advisers of the crown 
who had investigated and approved the patents of monopoly, and as 
the presiding judge of the court of chancery he had issued some ob- 
jectionable decrees. 

At first the commons’ attack on Bacon was limited to his activities 
as one of the referees. Cranfield participated actively in this attack, 
joining that other great opponent of Bacon, Sir Edward Coke. On 
February 24 Cranfield made the demand that the referees should be 
summoned to account for their actions so that the king’s reputation 
might be cleared. When the commons took no direct action, Cran- 
field repeated the demand three days later, when he reminded the 


11The Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons, in 1620 and 1621 (Ox- 
ford, 1766), I, 79-80; Commons Debates 1621, ed. Wallace Notestein, Frances Helen 
Relf, and Hartley Simpson (New Haven, 1935), II, 121-122; Commons Journals, I, 
514. 
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lower house that there would not have been any patents of monop- 
oly if the referees had not certified their “Lawfulness or Conven- 
iency:’ In his opinion, the referees could not be excused, for the 
king’s honor depended on them. “This is other men’s case now,’ he 
stated, “[but] it may be mine tomorrow. If I have at any time misled 
the King, I had rather submit myself to the mercy of the king than 
that any dishonor should come to the King or hurt to the common- 
wealth:’* The house again did not take any direct action, but later, 
after further disclosures had been made, the commons requested the 
house of lords to institute an inquiry. This action did not please 
either King James or Buckingham. James was particularly disturbed, 
because the attack on the referees involved not only Bacon but also 
other high ministers, and he feared that it would dev elop into im- 
peachment proceedings. Pressure was therefore placed on Cranfield 
to move more cautiously. According to Bacon’s own report on 
March 7, Cranfield, “who hath been formerly the trumpet” against 
the referees, was now willing “not to have the referees meddled 
with:’*® Moreover, on March 10 the king warned the commons not 
to attack his ministers. The warning was not immediately heeded. 
On the afternoon of the same day in a conference with the house of 
lords the commons presented charges against the referees. Later the 
charges were withdrawn, and the commons accused only a minor 
official associated with the patent for inns, Sir Giles Mompesson. 
Cranfield’s attack on the referees, which in effect was a direct at- 
tack on Bacon, cannot be explained wholly in terms of personal ani- 
mosity, Another important factor must be taken into account. Cran- 
field realized that the patents of monopoly were legitimate griev- 
ances, harmful to the trade of the country, and he firmly believed 
that every royal official, no matter how high, should be held respon- 
sible for his public actions. That the lord chancellor of England was 
one of the referees made little difference to Cranfield. When on an- 
other occasion the commons had discovered that Buckingham’s 
brother, Sir Edward Villiers, was involved in one of the monopolies 
and an attempt had been made to exonerate him, Cranfield had stated 


18Proceedings and Debates, I, 89, 103; Commons Debates, V1, 7; Il, 147; Commons 
Journals, 1, 530. 

1°Francis St. Albans to the marquis of Buckingham, March 7, 1621, Spedding, VII, 
192. 
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that he did not see how anyone could be excused “except you mean 
to overthrow the whole business?’*° 

Thus, although probably Cranfield sympathized little with Ba- 
con’s plight, he,was not motivated wholly by personal malice. Yet 
he was not a generous person, and at times he could become quite 
vindictive toward those he disliked. This attitude was all too com- 
mon among the king’s ministers. The royal party was rarely a har- 
monious group. There was much internal dissension. Also frequent 
desertions to the popular side greatly weakened the influence of the 
crown in the house of commons. There was significance in the fact 
that Bacon’s most outspoken critics in 1621 were the former chief 
justice, Edward Coke, and the present master of the court of wards, 
Lionel Cranfield. 

Once the charges against Sir Giles Mompesson were presented to 
the house of lords, the commons temporarily halted their discussion 
of monopolies and upon Cranfield’s urgings turned their attention to 
the courts of justice. Cranfield had promised that the investigation 
would reveal even more serious abuses than those of the monopo- 
lies,** and his judgment was quickly substantiated by the findings of 
the house. Already on February 28, in a meeting of the committee 
on courts of justice, some abuses had been found in Bacon’s court 
of chancery. The abuses did not directly involve the lord chancellor 
(they concerned the registrars of the court), but within a short time, 
after additional investigations had been made, Bacon was charged 
with numerous wrongdoings. 

In the meeting on February 28 Cranfield had suggested to the 
committee that there were at least eight abuses in the courts of jus- 
tice that should be investigated. Heading the list were two very im- 
portant ones: protections of sureties, which were most common in 
the court of wards, and bills of conformity, which had been issued 
in large numbers by the court of chancery.* ** As a former merchant 
Cranfield must have encountered and found cause to dislike the bills 
of conformity, which granted the king’s protection to bankrupts 
and thus prevented creditors from collecting their debts. Cranfield 


20Commons Debates, Il, 123. 


*1He told the commons “That Monopolies [were] nothing, in respect of the 
Courts of Justice, and Trade” Commons Journals, I, 550. 


22Proceedings and Debates, I, 110-111. 
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therefore placed much emphasis on these bills. On March 14 he de- 
livered a bitter attack on them, knowing full well that Bacon was 
directly involved. The bills of conformity were, he said, an intoler- 
able grievance to the subjects of the king. The oppressions of Sir 
Giles Mompesson were “but a Trifle compared to these Kinds of In- 
junctions, which strike at Men’s whole Estates”; in Cranfield’s opin- 
ion, “... it were as good a Man took away a Man’ s Purse, as hinder 
him to recover by Justice his due Debt’ He urged the committee to 
be “bold” in pursuing this grievance, for he was sure that the king 
would “never countenance any Authority that shall stay the Course 
of Justice?’ He was also certain that the king “would never like that 
Master of the Chancery and Court of Requests that should do any 
such things:’** 

Cranfield’s attack was immediately followed by others, includ- 
ing a scathing one by Sir Edward Coke. Moreover, the committee 
soon heard disclosures thst Bacon as lord chancellor had accepted 
gifts from suitors with cases pending before his court. With these 
disclosures Bacon’s impeachment began. 

Although the bitterness of Cranfield’s attack on Bacon is difficult 
to excuse or to justify, it seems quite clear that his chief motive was 
not to embarrass a royal minister but rather to prepare the way for 
positive action to abolish bills of conformity. The events of the next 
few days in the commons substantiate this conclusion. On March 20 
Cranfield informed the house that the king had taken notice of the 
bills of conformity, had found them to be a legitimate grievance, and 
was ready to abolish them. For the time being, if the commons so de- 
sired, a royal proclamation could prohibit the obnoxious bills, but 
for the future an act of parliament would be necessary. The house 
was well pleased with the king’s conciliatory attitude. It expressed 
itself in favor of both the proclamation and the act of parliament and 
then instructed Cranfield to return the commons’ thanks to the king. 
Six days later Cranfield had a draft of the proclamation to show to 
the house, and on March 31 the proclamation was issued.”* 


23Proceedings and Debates, 1, 157; Commons Debates, Il, 221-222. Cranfield also 
thought that the bills of conformity contributed to the scarcity of money: “for who 
will lend?” he asked (ibid., V, 297). 


24Commons Journals, I, 564, 575; Proceedings and Debates, I, 202; Commons De- 
bates, Il, 247; VI, 77; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 241. 
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Thus Cranfield’s attack on bills of conformity had real results. Of 
course Bacon suffered, but it would be folly to attribute his fall from 
power directly to anything that Cranfield had said. Bacon had ene- 
mies more powerful than Cranfield, and besides, bills of conformity 
formed no part of the formal accusation that was presented against 
him. The charge that he had accepted bribes was the real basis for 
his impeachment. 

Nevertheless, Cranfield must assume some responsibility for the 
difficulties Bacon encountered. It was Cranfield who directed the at- 
tention of the house of commons to abuses in the court of chancery, 
and it was also he who delivered the initial attack on bills of con- 
formity. Moreover, throughout the long and painful proceedings 
against Bacon, never once did Cranfield attempt to defend his col- 
league’s conduct. He preferred to remain silent, and, on the surface 
at least, he was content to let the lord chancellor sink into ruin. 
Toward the end of the parliamentary session, when Cranfield was en- 
countering criticism of his own, he stated publicly that he was not 
“ashamed” that he had directed the attention of the house of com- 
mons to bills of conformity.” 

In the meantime Bacon had confessed his guilt to the charges of 


bribery and had received a stringent sentence from parliament: a 
large fine, imprisonment in the Tower during the king’s pleasure, in- 
capability of holding public office or sitting in the house of lords, 
and a ban on his approaching within twelve miles of the royal court. 


Ill 


Bacon’s fall from power did not mean the end of his association 
with Cranfield. In September 1621 Cranfield was appointed lord 
treasurer, and with this promotion he was able to place Bacon in a 
position of almost complete dependence. During the next two-and- 
a-half years Bacon was forced to rely on Cranfield not only for the 
payment of his pension from the king but also for almost every other 
mark of favor that he requested. 

In spite of his long career in government Bacon was not a wealthy 
man. Unlike many of the other royal officials, he had not used his 
position to amass a large fortune either in money or in lands. At the 
time of his impeachment his most important possessions included 

25Commons Debates, VI, 174. 
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some lands in Hertfordshire, his country home at Gorhambury, and 
his residence in London, York House, which Buckingham wished to 
acquire. In addition, Bacon held a lease of the farm of the petty (or 
sixpenny) writs, worth £600 a year, and he had obtained from the 
king an annual pension of £1,200. Yet he had many private debts, 
and according to the sentence of parliament he ow ed to the crown a 
fine of £40,000.”° 

During the weeks following his impeachment Bacon was much 
concerned about the receipt of his pension. On September 5, 1621, 
he wrote to the king reminding him not only of his past services but 
of the fact that he had never been a financial charge. He also re- 
minded James of his pension, and he pointed out that “The honours 
which your Majesty hath done me have put me above the means to 
get my living; and the misery I am fallen into hath put me below the 
means to subsist as I am.’ Bacon therefore hoped that he might con- 
tinue to receive the payments of his pension. He also wrote to Prince 
Charles, and at the same time in a letter to Buckingham he pointed 
out that “I have lived hitherto upon the scraps of my former for- 
tunes; and I shall not be able to hold out longer. . . ?”” 

With Cranfield’s appointment to the lord treasurership Bacon 


realized that his former antagonist now had the power either to as- 
sist him financially or to do him ill. Bacon therefore sought a recon- 
ciliation, and on October 7, 1621, he wrote to Cranfield: 


My Lord, 
If I should profess to your Lordship that I am right glad of your ad- 
vancement, it may be you would not believe me. But it is true. Neither is 
it only for love of the King’s service which with me shall ever remain, 
but for respects towards myself, for I do think a man doth but trifle with 
himself, that looks to past matters, since every wise man hath enough to 
do to look forward, in which kind of prospect I am not without hope 
(the rather in respect of some honourable speeches that I hear have 
passed from your mouth) that your Lordship may and will do me good, 
and therein (as perhaps vainly I persuade myself) honour to yourself. 

My requests tend only to the comfort of a private life, wherein I shall 
think myself happy, w hen I am out of wants. 

I shall assail your Lordship with three requests at once which had need 


26The fine was later remitted by the king and therefore was never paid. 


27Francis St. Albans to the king, Sept. 5, 1621, Spedding. VII, 298-299; the same 
to the marquis of Buckingham, n.d., ibid., VII, 297-298. 
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be very reasonable, or at least well prepared to excuse me of immodesty 
in the number. 

The first is, that you would be pleased so to take remembrance of my 
former services, wherein your Lordship is one of my best witnesses, and 
my present hard fortune, as I may be sure of my pension of 1200! to be 
paid to me at the days, 

The second, that whereas in respect of my debt for the Mitre (where- 
in I was the King’s best chapman by an hundred pounds) my Midsum- 
mer and our Lady day pension was stopped and recouped by Mr. Chan- 
cellor, which made me so bare of money as the five hundred pounds 
which was due to the King for my rent upon the petty writs at Midsum- 
mer, is not yet paid in, that I may notwithstanding receive my Michael- 
mas pension, and an hundred pounds which is due to me since Midsum- 
mer, and the payment of that 500 may go on upon Christmas and our 
Lady-day’s quarters. The pension is for years, so there is no hazard. 

The third and last is, which is the main, That whereas my noble friend 
my Lord Marquis {Buckingham} upon whom my hopes anchor, is now 
devising to go through with somewhat for the payment of my debts, 
and the increase of my yearly means, your Lordship would be so noble 
as to give furtherance to the same, and to settle it where it may be most 
passable. It is an error if it be thought it must be some great matter; for 
I am not so deplored an ill husband but some convenient liberality will 
serve my turn. God keep and prosper your Lordship. I remain, 

Your Lordship’s to do you service, 
Fr. St. Alban.?8 


Cranfield could hardly have given a favorable reception to this 
letter. Although he probably welcomed the opening paragraph, he 
could not have looked kindly upon Bacon’s request for financial as- 
sistante from the crown. When Cranfield assumed the office of lord 
treasurer, there was a war on the Continent and the government was 
facing financial bankruptcy. The king’s expenditures by far ex- 
ceeded his revenues, and the crown debt had reached the almost as- 
tronomical figure of £900,000. Cranfield realized that the best way 
to solve the king’s financial difficulties was to reduce expenditures, 
and he was therefore dedicated to a policy of strict economy. In fact 
he agreed to accept the lord treasurership only after he had received 
an assurance from the king that a “damp” would be placed on all 
pensions until a thorough study could be made of them. The result 


28Sackville MS, 2416. This letter, which is not printed in Spedding, indicates the 
importance of some of the letters by Bacon in the Sackville MSS. 
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was an order of the privy council issued in early October 1621 sus- 
pending all pensions for an indefinite period of time.”° 

Although Cranfield’s reply to Bacon’s letter is not known, very 
clearly the lord treasurer would not willingly revoke an order of the 
privy council to assist a former colleague. Nevertheless, Cranfield 
did not wholly ignore Bacon’s pleas, and in December 1621, most 
likely upon the recommendation of the king or Buckingham, he or- 
dered the preparation of a new patent for Bacon’s pension. Of 
course, this did not mean that Bacon would immediately receive his 
money. Cranfield controlled the disbursements of the exchequer, 
and until he issued the appropriate order no payments could be 
made. However, the king appears to have intervened in Bacon’s be- 
half, and in January 1622 Bacon received the payment of his pen- 
sion.*° 

Having thus obtained his pension money, Bacon immediately 
sought two other favors. First, he wanted the revocation of that part 
of his sentence which prohibited him from going within twelve 
miles of the royal court, which meant in effect that he could not 
travel to London; and second, he hoped for some additional finan- 
cial assistance from the crown. He had one great bargaining point: 
Buckingham wished to acquire Bacon’s London residence, York 
House. 

Buckingham had expressed his desire to purchase York House 
shortly after Bacon’s impeachment. -it first Bacon was repelled by 
the idea, and he apparently informed Buckingham that he had no de- 
sire to sell the house where his father had died and he himself had 
been born. Buckingham regarded the rejection of his offer as a per- 
sonal affront and became visibly cool toward his former adviser. Ba- 
con therefore reconsidered his decision, and in March 1622 he ex- 
pressed his willingness to sell the London residence. The result was 
a series of rather intricate negotiations that involved not only the 


2°F rederick C. Dietz, English Public Finance, 1558-1641 (New York and London, 
1932), p. 191; John Donne to Sir T. H., Oct. 5, 1621, Edmund Gosse, The Life and 
Letters of John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s (New York and London, 1899), II, 149- 
150; John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, Oct. 13, 1621, The Letters of John 
Chamberlain, ed. Norman E, McClure (Philadelphia, 1939), II, goo. 


30“Warrant to Mr. Attorney;’ Dec. 26, 1621, Sackville MS, 2464; Cal, S.P, Dom., 
1619-1623, p. 337; Thomas Locke to Sir Dudley Carleton, Feb. 4, 1622, Thomas 
Birch, The Court and Times of James the First, ed. Robert F. Williams (London, 
1849), Il, 290. 
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transfer of York House but also the revocation of that part of Bacon’s 
sentence which limited his travel. In these negotiations Cranfield 
played an important role as Buckingham’s representative. In fact, 
when Bacon finally parted with York House, he sold it to Cranfield, 
who in turn transferred it to Buckingham. 

There is little need to give a detailed account of the negotiations 
between Bacon and Cranfield. The discussions were carried on in a 
friendly manner, with both persons concealing their feelings toward 
one another. Bacon hoped to introduce into the negotiations the 
question of his receiving further financial assistance from the crown, 
but this move appears to have been thwarted by Cranfield. When 
the negotiations were completed at the end of March 1622, Bacon 
obtained only two things: the money from the sale of York House 
and an order by the king giving him full liberty to travel. Neverthe- 
less, Bacon was quite content, and on March 31 he wrote a letter of 
appreciation to Cranfield: 


[I] have now within few days received two warrants signed by his Maj- 
esty, the one more limited the other more absolute for my liberty. It is 
most due unto your lordship that as I have written thanks to his Majesty 
and my Lord Marquis, so I should likewise very affectionately thank 
your lordship. Liberty the civilians say is Res inestimabilis, and there- 
fore how much I esteem your lordship’ s friendship, that hath been a 
means to help me to such a jewel I can but ever rest your lordship’s af- 
fectionate and obliged to do you service. 


The spirit of conciliation that characterized these negotiations 
lasted only a short while. During the summer and autumn of 1622 
Bacon and Cranfield (or Middlesex, as he became in September of 
that year) were again engaged in a dispute that raised tempers on 
both sides. One cause of the dispute was Cranfield’s failure to con- 
tinue prompt payments of Bacon’s pension; another was the seques- 
tration of Bacon’s farm of the petty writs. The details of the second 
matter need not concern us. It is sufficient to state that after his im- 
peachment Bacon fell behind in his payments of the rent for the 
farm and also neglected to pay an annuity of £500, which was 
owed to one Sir George Chaworth. The result was the sequestration 


31Francis St. Albans to the lord treasurer, March 31, 1622, Sackville MS. 146. The 
letters to the king and Buckingham, mentioned by Bacon, are printed in Spedding, 
VII, 356-358. 
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of the farm of the petty writs. According to Bacon’s own account 
of the proceedings, the sequestration first was ordered “for satisfac- 
tion of a private gentleman,’ i.e., Chaworth, and then it was con- 
tinued “in respect of a debt to your Majesty for the arrear of rent 
upon the same farm, amounting to 15o0o0/-’* 

The seizure of his farm and the failure to receive his pension 
greatly embittered Bacon. In a petition that he submitted to the king, 
probably in the late summer of 1622, he complained that the pension 
would soon be £ 800 in arrears, while the farm of the petty writs 
had been seized “without any shadow of a legal course. . . ” The re- 
sult was “great extremity” for the petitioner. He had little or no an- 
nual income, and he had “spread the remnants of his former fortunes 
in jewels and plate and the like upon his poor creditors, scarce leav- 
ing bread to himself and his family?’ He was also certain that most of 
his difficulties were caused by Cranfield’s hostility. Wrote Bacon’s 
secretary in November 1622: “I like my Lord Treasurer’s heart to 
your Lordship so much every day worse than other (especially for 
his coarse usage of your Lordship’s name in his last speech), as that 
I cannot imagine he means you any good:’** 

After long negotiations with Cranfield over the pension and the 
sequestered farm, Bacon lost patience. In a letter to Buckingham, 
probably written at the end of 1622, he gave eloquent expression to 
the feelings he held toward Cranfield: 

I find my Lord Treasurer, after so many days and appoiutments, and 
such certain messages and promises, doth but mean to coax me (it is his 
own word of old) and to saw me asunder, and to do just nothing upon 
his Majesty’s gracious reference, nobly procured by your Lordship for 
this poor remnant. My Lord, let it be your own deed; and to use the 


prayers of the Litany, Good Lord deliver me from this servile depen- 
dence; for I had rather beg and starve than be fed at that door.** 


After this outburst, Bacon’s appeals for financial assistance from 
the crown became more infrequent and also less urgent. Perhaps he 
accustomed himself to a reduced standard of living, or, more likely, 
he realized that Cranfield’s resistance to demands for money could 
not be overcome. In any event, what had been a flow of correspond- 


82Petition of Viscount St. Albans to the king, n.d., Spedding, VII, 387-388. 


88Petition of Viscount St. Albans to the king, n.d., Spedding, VII, 387-388; 
Thomas Meautys to Viscount St. Albans, Nov..25, n.y., ibid., VII, 396-397. 


%4Francis St. Albans to the marquis of Buckingham, n.d., Spedding, VII, 397. 
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ence between Bacon and Cranfield became a mere trickle. In the au- 
tumn and early winter of 1623 there was a brief exchange of letters 
concerning the payment of Bacon’s debts, but Cranfield could offer 
no other advice than that Bacon should assign a part of his pension to 
his creditors. In one letter Bacon asked for a conference with Cran- 
field, but the request was ignored.** Also during the early months of 
1624 Bacon wrote a series of letters to Cranfield requesting his help 
in obtaining a small financial reward from the king. According to Ba- 
con’s own account Cranfield gave ‘‘a courteous answer” to the re- 
quest, but before the necessary order could be issued Cranfield was 
suspended from the office of lord treasurer.”* 

By April 1624 Cranfield had held the lord treasurership for less 
than three years. During that time some order was introduced into 
the financial administration, and in spite of the fact that the exigen- 
cies of foreign affairs greatly increased the extraordinary expendi- 
tures of the crown, ordinary disbursements were significantly re- 
duced. The achievement was due almost wholly to Cranfield’s tight- 
fisted policy of discouraging suitors like Bacon from making de- 
mands on the exchequer. The policy did not increase Cranfield’s 
popularity; on the contrary, he antagonized a great number of 
persons both within and w ithout the royal court. In addition, he 
made the fatal error of offending both Buckingham and Prince 
Charles by withholding payment of money to them and opposing 
their plan of dissolving the Spanish marriage treaties. 

Cranfield’s enemies took their revenge in the parliament that met 
in 1624. Throughout the early w eeks of the session he was under 
severe attack, as Bacon had been in 1621. Finally on April 15, with 
the full consent of Buckingham and the prince, the house of com- 
mons charged Cranfield with several acts of corruption, malfea- 
sance, and neglect of office and presented his case to the house of 
lords for judgment. Unlike Bacon, who had submitted to parlia- 
ment, Cranfield offered a vigorous defense, which prolonged the 


85The lord treasurer to Viscount St. Albans, Sept. 27, 1623; Francis St. Albans to 
the lord treasurer, Oct. 1, 1623; Francis St. Albans to Richard Willis, Oct. 22, Dec. 
29, 1623; the lord treasurer to Viscount St. Albans, Jan. 17, 1624, Sackvilke MSS. 
148-152. 


86Francis St. Albans to the lord treasurer, Feb. 9, March 23, 1624, Hist. MSS 
Comm., Fourth Report, Appendix, Pt. I, pp. 287b-288a; Francis St. Albans to the 
lord treasurer, Feb. 16, 1624, Sackville MS. 8909. 
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proceedings against him but did not fundamentally alter the final 
verdict. On May 12, 1624, the house of lords found him guilty of 
most of the charges that the commons had made, and on the follow- 
ing day he was given a sentence that was almost exactly the same as 
the one that had been imposed on Bacon.” 

Thus Cranfield’s public career came to an end in the same way 
that Bacon’s had been terminated three years earlier. There was, per- 
haps, an element of justice in Cranfie'd’s having to share the same 
fate, for he should have realized that in attacking Bacon in 1621 he 
encouraged a similar attack on himself. However, his fall from 
power, as well as Bacon’s, had a deeper significance. With both men 
forced into retirement, Buckingham was deprived of the only able 
advisers he had. In the future, with no hand to restrain him, the fa- 
vorite could freely embark on whatever adventures he chose. 


37The only difference between the two sentences was that Cranfield was required 
to pay a larger fine. 





The Widow’s Tears and the Other Chapman 


By SAMUEL SCHOENBAUM 


M™ than half a century after George Chapman’s death in 1634, 
Anthony Wood characterized him as “a person of most rev- 
erend aspect, religious and temperate, qualities rarely meeting in a 
poet.” The image of Chapman as a grave moralist has lingered. In- 
vestigation of his learning has served primarily as prelude to the 
study of his morality, and the criticism of the twentieth century has 
stressed the ethical intention underlying the poet’s varied creative 
expression.’ In so far as it is based upon the writings rather than tra- 
ditions, our current and long-standing estimate of Chapman derives 
largely from his poems, his translation of Homer, and, above all, his 
tragedies, Chapman, however, produced another extensive body of 
work that has been regarded with comparative indifference. For a 
decade, from 1596 to ca. 1605, the poet put much of his energy into 
a series of unusual comedies, at least seven of which are extant.° 
Perhaps it is the air of literary inconsequence that frequently 


1Anthony 4 Wood, Athene Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (London, 1815), II, 576. 


2“As Marlowe was the artist, and Jonson the critic) Havelock Ellis concluded, “so 
we might call Chapman the moralist of the English Renaissance” (Chapman, with 
Illustrative Passages |Bloomsbury, 1934), p. 74). In his Preface to the most recent 
volume on Chapman, The Tragedies of George Chapman: Renaissance Ethics in 
Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), Ennis Rees takes much the same view: “ . . . poet 
and moralist are, in Chapman, one. Art without ethical significance as well as beauty 
was for him unworthy a poet, and few poets have had a higher regard for poetry as 
an art or, one is tempted to add, a more firm conviction as to what cuistitutes 
ethical significance. In Chapman we see an inherited and profoundly held mora: 
philosophy as a mode of imagination” 


8In his An Introduction to Stuart Drama (London, 1946), p. 13, Frederick S, Boas 
Enap 


remarks that “both the extent and the ismportance of . . . [Chapman’s work in the 
comic field] are now receiving increased recognition” Perhaps this is the case, but 
there is nevertheless little of consequence to cite. The essays on the individual plays 
included by Thomas M, Parrott in his edition of The Plays and Poems of George 
Chapman: The Comedies (London, 1914) may appear to the mid-century reader 
somewhat old-fashioned and unsophisticated in critical manner, but they are still the 
soundest treatment of the subject. Paul V. Kreider’s Elizabethan Comic Character 
Conventions as Revealed in the Comedies of George Chapman (Ann Arbor, 1935) 
is, as its title suggests, rather mechanical in approach, The chapter on the comedies 
in Jean Jacquot’s George Chapman (1559-1634) sa vie, sa poésie, son thédtre, sa pen- 
sée (Paris, 1951), pp. 81-111, is a helpful, if essentially superficial, survey. The com- 
prehensive study of Chapman’s comedies remains to be published. 
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marks these plays—designed, as they are, so clearly for the stage 
rather than the study—that has forestalled serious scrutiny of them. 

Yet, although the intellectual and rhetorical pretensions of the trag- 
edies are absent, Chapman’s comedics make a signal contribution to 
the drama of the age. In The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (1596), 

which survives only in a fragmentary and mutilated form, we may 
discern the elements of an inspired dramatic burlesque.* With An 
Humorous Day’s Mirth (1597)—produced more than a year before 
Every Man in His Humor—the playwright introduced to the Eng- 
lish stage that species of humors comedy of which Jonson was to be- 
come supreme master. In The Gentleman Usher (ca. 1602) he antic- 
ipates, as Parrott noted many years ago, the vogue of Fletcherian 
tragicomedy, which was to reign until the closing of the theaters." 
And in the cascading dialogue of Monsieur D’Olive, in the play of 
the same name, Chapman reveals himself as the perfecter of a prose 
style of a fluency and vivacity equaled only by his rival Middleton 
in the repertories of the private houses. The comedies, it may be 
truly said, disclose another Chapman, and nowhere 1s this other 
Chapman more startlingly revealed than in the play with which the 
cycle reaches its culmination. That work is the strange comedy The 
Widow’s Tears.’ 

The inconsequential air of the earlier comedies has vanished; it is 
clear that the author himself attached more than ordinary impor- 
tance to The Widow’s Tears. It is the only comedy that Chapman 
provided with a dedication. In it he makes a notable early assertion 
of the dignity of the maligned art of playwriting, and by implica- 
tion he rests the merits of his case on The Widow’s Tears. To be sure, 


4See Rees, “Chapman’s Blind Beggar and the Marlovian Hero? Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, LVII (Jan. 1958), 60-63. Chapman’s parody of Marlowe 
in the play is more extensive and complex than Rees indicates. Helen Andrews Kauf- 
man misses the burlesque in her recent article, “The Blind Beggar of Alexandria: 
A Reappraisal? Philological Quarterly, XXXVIII (Jan. 1959), 101-106, and her con- 
tention that the play is “simply Chapman’s version of an actual commedia dell’arte” 
(p. 103) is otherwise not very persuasive. 


‘Parrott, pp. 758-759. I have used Parrott’s edition throughout for quotations. 


6The exact date of this play is not known, but it must have been produced before 
the Revels Company left Blackfriars in 1609, Students of Chapman are inclined to 
regard The Widow’s Tears as the last of his extant comedies, and this seems to me 
a reasonable hypothesis. In the absence of any precise evidence for dating the piece, 
ca. 1605 may serve as a plausible guess—and no more than that. 
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the usual self-conscious expressions of literary modesty (“This poor 
play,’ etc.) make their appearance, but Chapman’s pride of accom- 
plishment is apparent from his opening sentence. “Sir, he writes, “If 
any work of this nature be worth the presenting to friends worthy 
and noble, I presume this will not want much of that value” The 
Widow’s Tears, indeed, is stylistically the most mature of Chapman’s 
comedies, the most serious of purpose, and certainly the most strik- 
ing. It promises auditors and readers what the poet believes is “‘ac- 
ceptable matter”—a phrase that Chapman does not use lightly—and 
to a greater degree than the earlier comedies the play seems to owe its 
being to some profoundly felt inner necessity. The Widow's Tears 
may, therefore, serve with peculiar applicability as a measure of our 
received image of Chapman. 


I 


In keeping with his commitment to the role of learned poet, Chap- 
man thoroughly assimilated the theoretical psychology of his age. 
Indeed, Hardin Craig has gone so far as to suggest that Chapman is 

“the psychological dramatist par excellence? and that in his applica- 


tion of current scientific principles to the characterization of wom- 
en, he looks ahead to the achievements of such later dramatists as 
Webster, Middleton, and Ford.’ If the creators of Vittoria Corom- 
bona, Beatrice-Joanna, and Calantha owed anything—consciously or 
unconsciously—to their great predecessor, it is above all in The Wid- 
ow’s Tears that we might seek evidences of anticipation. For in The 
Widow’s Tears Chapman anatomizes the character of the female sex. 
Women take several of the principal parts, and even when they are 
permitted to leave the stage, they are continually discussed. Yet the 
play is not essentially psychological, even in the limited doctrinal 
sense. Here, as elsewhere, Chapman’s concern with women involves 
matters quite different from those dealing with the more subtle 
operations of the feminine mind. 

In his earlier comedies Chapman tends to dwell primarily on his 
male personages, and the gallery of women these plays provide is 
necessarily a limited one, composed of perfunctory sketches rather 

*Hardin Craig, “Ethics in the Jacobean Drama: The Case of George Chapman? in 


Essays in Dramatic Literature: The Parrott Presentation Volume, ed. Craig (Prince- 
ton, 1935), pp. 29, 38. 
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than finished portraits. Still, a point of view toward the sex emerges. 
If the occasion should require, Chapman can strike a note of conven- 
tional—even somewhat excessive—romantic idealism. In The Gentle- 
man Usher Margaret, whose grief over the presumed loss of her be- 
loved prompts her to disfigure her face with a hideous ointment, is 
the pattern of the perfect mistress, just as Cynanche in the same play 
is the pattern of the perfect wife. But idealization of women flows 
uneasily from Chapman’s pen, and one suspects that Lodovico in 
May-Day has the dramatist’s sympathy when he observes: “He that 
holds religious and sacred thought of a wornan, he that bears so rev- 
erend a respect to her that he will not touch her but with a kissed 
hand and a timorous heart, he that adores her like his goddess, let 
him be sure she will shun him like her slave” (1.i.260-265). 

For the most part, Chapman regards his women with something 
less than reverence. They are, like so many of the women in the 
plays of the select theaters, lecherous hypocrites.’ Love for them is 
an appetite in which they are prevented from freely indulging only 
by society’s disapproval. They are concerned less with their virtue 
than with their reputation; their prudery serves to mask, and uncon- 
sciously to intensify, their lust. In An Humorous Day’s Mirth, the 
young wife Florilla, who is described as “too religious in the purest 
sort,’ withstands the worldly and sensual allurements of jewels, rich 
clothes, and poetry—but her asceticism quickly evaporates when her 
passions are aroused, with cynical calculation, by Lemot. Elimene, 
in The Blind Beggar, has a sense of propriety so delicate that she dis- 
dains to refer to her husband as the count because his title sounds too 
nearly like a rude word; yet she is easily seduced by the usurer who 
offers gold and diamonds in return for her favors. The virtuous pre- 
tensions even of Aemilia, the orthodox romantic heroine of May- 
Day, must be punctured, and her modesty revealed as no more than 
“a superfluous nicety:’ Chapman’s own attitudes are perhaps not far 
removed from those expressed in the bitter words of Rinaldo, the 
scholar of Padua in All Fools. Rinaldo’s experience has taught him to 
regard the entire sex as 

8On the contrasting attitudes toward women and sexual conduct revealed by the 
repertories of the private and public houses, see Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and 
the Rival Traditions (New York, 1952), pp. 186-258. Harbage performs a valuable 


service in treating Chapman, for the first time, in terms of a special theatrical en- 
vironment. 
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Inconstant shuttlecocks, loving fools and jesters, 

Men rich in dirt and titles, sooner won 

With the most vile than the most virtuous, 

Found true to none; if one amongst whole hundreds 

Chance to be chaste, she is so proud withal, 

Wayward and rude, that one of unchaste life 

Is oftentimes approv’d a worthier wife: 

Undressed, sluttish, nasty to their husbands; 

Spung’d up, adorn’d, and painted to their lovers; 

All day in ceaseless uproar with their households, 

If all the night their husbands have not pleas’d them; 

Like hounds, most kind, being beaten and abus’d; 

Like wolves, most cruel, being kindliest us’d. 
(1.i1.66-78)°® 


It is from such a lineage and such a point of view that Eudora and 
Cynthia, the principal female personages of The Widow’s Tears, 
trace their descent. 

But the circumstances in which Eudora and Cynthia find them- 
selves are exceptional. For in The Widow’s Tears Chapman is con- 
cerned not with the ordinary run of women but with paragons. His 
Eudora (whose story is told first) is an “exquisite lady” who has re- 


solved to emulate the noblest examples of virtuous widowhood: she 
has taken a solemn vow never to remarry. In dedicating herself to so 
austere a course, Eudora achieves a reputation that is remarkable. 
She is admired as an “impregnable fort of chastity and loyalty”; she 
has become a pattern for her sex and the “amazement of the world” 
(IIL.i.148-149). 

Eudora, however, is no monument but a vital and still unfaded 
woman. She has, moreover, tasted the delights of the marriage bed; 
and, as her suitor Tharsalio shrewdly assumes, she will be reluctant 
to “make the noontide of her years the sunset of her pleasures” (IIL.i. 
165- 166). To awaken Eudora’s quiescent passions, Tharsalio com- 
missions the procuress Arsace to approach her with a fabricated ac- 
count of his extraordinary sexual prowess. In a brief, disturbingly 


*[t is true that Rinaldo’s tirade is countered at once by the impassioned idealism of 
Valerio, who defends Love as “Nature’s second sun,/Causing a spring of virtues 
where he shines” (ll. 97-98). But the same Valerio, we learn, is “Trusted in taverns 
and in vaulting-houses” (1. 157), and it is he who delivers the great concluding ora- 
tion celebrating the inevitability of cuckoldom, The effect of the idealism is thus 
perhaps tempered somewhat. 
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10 


gross scene,”® in which the word “honor” occurs as an ironic com- 
ment no less than 26 times in the space of 127 lines, Arsace pretends 
to warn Eudora of the hazards of wedding Tharsalio. In so doing the 
bawd manages to disclose that Tharsalio is “the most incontinent 
and insatiate man of women that ever Venus blessed with ability to 
please them,’ and that he has made “nine in a night... mad with his 
love” (II.ti.93-94). Obviously stirred by Arsace’s recital, Eudora 
alternately flushes and goes pale. “What might a wise widow resolve 
upon this point, now?” she muses after the panderess has left her. 
“Contentment is the end of all worldly beings. Beshrew her, would 
she had spared her news!” (IL.11.13 3-1 36). Later Eudora grows pen- 
sive and seeks solitude. When Tharsalio next visits her, a marriage 
contract is quickly arranged. Thus Eudora falls, and her collapse is 
represented as the betray al, not only of a sacred oath and the ideals 
of widowhood, but also of the great principle of degree. For she is 
a countess, and Tharsalio, as we are pointedly informed, was the 
groom who waited upon her table and served as her husband’s page. 
In several respects the career of Eudora is strikingly similar to that 

of Aurelia, the Duchess of Milan in Middleton’s More Dissemblers 
besides Women (ca. 1615). Like Eudora, Aurelia is a great lady who 
has sworn fidelity to her late husband’s memory; like Eudora, she is 
celebrated for a virtue that is insistently extolled; like Eudora, she 
fails to understand her own nature and is betrayed by her awakened 
passion. But there resemblance ends, for Chapman’ s portrayal of 
feminine weakness is unsoftened by the sympathetic awareness of 
human frailty that makes Middleton’s duchess a moving, almost 
tragic figure. “I confess I’m mortal,’ Aurelia cries, in her moment of 
truth: 

There’s no defending on’t; ’tis cruel flattery 

To make a lady believe otherwise. 

Is not this flesh? can you drive heat from fire? 

So may you love from this. ... 


I am lost, 
Utterly lost! where are my women now? 


10More than any other episode in Chapman’s comedies, Act II, Sc. ii, has offended 
admirers of the venerable moralist. To Boas the scene is “repellent” (p. 27),and Par- 
rott writes: “Nothing, at least, that I can recall prior to the worst excesses of Fletch- 
er and his imitators is comparable for sheer animalism to the device by which Thar- 
salio . . . provokes the slumbering lust of his hitherto scornful mistress” (pp. 803- 
804). 
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Alas, what help’s in them, what strength have they? 
I call to a weak guard when I call them; 
In rescuing me they’d be themselves o’ercome: 
When I, that profess’d war, am overthrown, 
What hope’s in them, then, that ne’er stirr’d from home? 
My faith is gone for ever; 
My reputation with the cardinal, 
My fame, my praise, my liberty, my peace, 
Chang’d for a restless passion. . 
(Liii.107-111, 117-127)" 


This is quite outside Chapman’s sensibility. His Eudora never tran- 
scends her symbolic function to become more than merely a focus 
for the dramatist’s misogyny. The essential insensitivity of Chap- 
man’s treatment of her is exceeded only by his handling of Cynthia, 
who emerges as an even more savage caricature. 


II 


For the story of Cynthia—the principal action of The Widow’s 
Tears—Chapman turned to the ancient and renowned tale of the 
matron of Ephesus. As an illustration of the lechery, fickleness, and 
craft of women this Milesian fable has in its manifold guises enjoyed 
a truly remarkable popularity.’ The most celebrated version of the 
tale, however, and the one actually used by the playwright, is of 
course that told by Eumolpus in the Satyricon. At tmes Chapman 
follows Petronius closely, and he succeeds—where others fail—in re- 
capturing something of the temper of his source. Chapman’s widow, 
like Petronius’, is famed at home and abroad for her superlative vir- 
ue: “The world hath written. . . [her] in highest lines of honoured 
fame,’ an impartial bystander observes; “her virtues so admired in 
this isle as the report thereof sounds in foreign ears; and strangers oft 
arriving here, as some rare sight, desire to view her presence, thereby 
to compare the picture with the original” (I1.11.65-69). (And in Pe- 
tronius: “... tam notae erat pudicitiae, ut uicinarum quoque gen- 


The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen, VI (London, 1885). 


12The vogue of the tale is the subject of Eduard Grisebach’s monograph, Die 
Wanderung der Novelle von der treulosen Wittwe durch die Weltlitteratur (Berlin, 
1889). A number of ancient and modern versions of the story are listed by Henri 
Regnier in his edition of La Fontaine (Paris, 1890), VI, 63-65. 
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tium feminas ad spectaculum sui euocaret:’)** As in the source, the 
widow descends with her husband’s coffin into the tomb, accom- 
panied only by her devoted maidservant, and there for five days she 
weeps and fasts. Events take their inexorable course: The sentinel 
appears; the seduction in the vault is accomplished; the widow offers 
her husband’s corpse as a substitute for the stolen body of the cruci- 
fied criminal. But the matron of the Satyricon is, after all, merely the 
butt of an anecdote, while Chapman’s widow is a principal figure in 
a major drama. Hence the playwright’s expansions and innovations, 
which render his creation more vivid and, if possible, more appalling 
than its original. 

It is of course with deliberate irony that the dramatist calls his 
widow, who is nameless in the source, Cynthia, and one remembers 
Chapman’s use of the name, with all its traditional associations of 
purity and chastity, in the “Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ one of the two 
poems which constitute his brief volume of the previous decade, 
The Shadow of Night. The bitter passage (IV.ii.77-80) in which 
Cynthia’s seeming virtue is exposed as vain and hollow ceremony is 
a Chapman touch, “If the world should see this!” she protests as the 
soldier embraces her on her husband’s coffin. “The world!” her 
lover mocks. “Should one so rare as yourself respect the vulgar 
world?” And Cynthia replies: “The praise I have had, I would con- 
tinue.” (The hypocritical ostentation of Cynthia’s mourning con- 
trasts powerfully with the genuine sorrow of Chapman’s widower, 
the Earl of St. Anne in Monsieur D’Olive, whose grief over the 
death of his wife is so intense that he cannot bring himself to inter 
her body.) Also a Chapman touch is the suggestion that the widow’s 
degradation is social as well as moral, that in giving herself to a com- 
mon “eightpenny sentinel” she has betrayed the venerable house 
whose honor it is her duty to uphold. But the dramatist’s most telling 
indictment of Cynthia occurs late in the action, after she has pro- 
posed the exchange of corpses. “I cannot do’t? the soldier suddenly 
declares, and he goes on to make a startling confession: 


my heart will not permit 
My hands to execute a second murther. 


The truth is I am he that slew thy husband. 


18Le Satiricon, ed. Alfred Ernout (Paris, 1950), p. 121. 
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Cynthia. The gods forbid! 
Lysander. It was this hand that bath’d my reeking sword 
In his life blood, while he cried out for mercy; 
But I, remorseless, paunch’d him, cut his throat, 
He with his last breath crying, “Cynthia!” 
(V.ii.25-32) 


Cynthia registers shock—as well she might—but her qualm of honor 
quickly passes, and she resumes her grisly task. “For heaven’s love, 
come,’ she urges her paramour, “the night goes off apace” (1.57). 

Chapman’s elaborations are scarcely calculated to render his wid- 
ow more humanly persuasive than the matron of his source. Like her 
counterpart in the secondary action, Cynthia serves the exigencies of 
a thesis, and it was not essential to Chapman’s purpose that he psy- 
chologize either character. The final unmasking of Cynthia is, how- 
ever, so disturbing in its implications that the temptation to psychol- 
ogize—and inevitably to soften—the portrayal is great indeed. Thus 
Miss Bradbrook discerns in Cynthia a subtle transformation of char- 
acter. “She has undergone some horrible metamorphosis of an in- 
ward kind;’ Miss Bradbrook writes, “in which her previous self has 
been destroyed’’* Such an observation might with justice be made 
of Beatrice-Joanna in The Changeling, but for Chapman’s creation 
it is less suitable. The critic has, perhaps somewhat innocently, ac- 
cepted Cynthia’s virtuous protestations at their face value and has 
failed to see that the previous self was no more than a cynical sham. 
Chapman, it should be realized, is working directly within a time- 
honored tradition that antedates the humanism of the Renaissance 
by many centuries: it is the antifeminine tradition of classical satire 
and medieval fabliau. If in The Widow’s Tears the dramatist had 
focused exclusively on his female personages, the play would, it 
seems to me, still engage our attention as representing the ultimate 
extreme to which the satirization of women is brought in the Jaco- 
bean theater—a theater in which the satirization of women is by no 
means an unusual theme. But The 1 idow’s Tears offers a good deal 
more. 


MMuriel C. Bradbrook, The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan Comedy 
(London, 1955), p. 176. 
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Chapman provides his play with several notable male characters. 
There is Lysander, Cynthia’s uxorious husband, whose dotage takes 
the form of a strange obsession with his wife’s reputation. The casual 
suggestion that she may be no different from other women and 
prove false to her husband’s memory in the event of his death serves 
as the spark which sets afire his “dry, melancholy brain.’ Like Ansel- 
mus in the Second Maiden’s Tragedy, whom he resembles in more 
than one respect, Lysander devises a “curious trial” of his wife’s de- 
votion. He has himself reported for dead, and when he next appears 
it is in the guise of the sentinel who visits the “widow” in the tomb. 
Thus, in a meaningful—and theatrically striking—variation on his 
source, Chapman has the husband seduce his own wife and in so 
doing discover the bitter truth that the former harmony of his mar- 
riage rested on nothing more substantial than an illusion. 

Also significant is the Governor, who in his single, brief appear- 
ance contributes much to the final impression left by the play. In 
Elizabethan comedy the magistrate who brings the action to a close 
by disentangling the confusions of the intrigue and meting out ap- 
propriate punishments and rewards is a familiar figure. Master Baily 
in Gammer Gurton’s Needle initiates a long succession that in- 
cludes Justice Clement in Every Man in His Humor, the Prince in 
The Phoenix, and the Duke in Measure for Measure. If the dramatic 
function of such a personage is manifestly practical, it is symbolic as 
well: He signifies the triumph of wisdom and (depending upon the 
playwright’s mood) good humor or stern morality over the forces 
of human folly, ignorance, and injustice. In Chapman’s hands, how- 
ever, the character of the magistrate undergoes a peculiar, indeed 
perverse, transformation; for the Governor who presides over the 
final judgment scene of The Widow’s Tears deepens the confusion, 
makes a travesty of justice, and proclaims a series of astonishing ref- 
ormations. Men (he declares) are to do good only where no need 
exists, braggarts and tavern haunters are to thrive, husbands are to 
embrace their wives’ lovers. “I'll have no more beggars,’ the Gover- 
nor goes on, carried away by his own vision of a better world, 

Fools shall have wealth, and the learned shall live by their wits. I'll have 


no more bankrouts. They that owe money shall pay it at their best lei- 
sure, and the rest shall make a virtue of imprisonment, and their wives 
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shall help to pay their debts. J’!l have all young widows spaded for mar- 
rying again. For the old and withered, they shall be confiscate to un- 
thrifty gallants and decayed knights; if they be poor they shall be burnt 
to make soap-ashes, or given to Surgeon’s Hall to be stamped to salve for 
the French measles. To conclude, I will cart pride out o’th’ town. 

(V. ili. 3 10-320) 


In introducing a lord of misrule during the closing moments of his 
play, the dramatist has established the atmosphere of, to use Miss 
Bradbrook’s apt phrase, “a general saturnalia:’*® 

But the Governor does not have quite the last word in The Wid- 
ow’s Tears. That belongs to the overwhelming figure of Tharsalio, 
into whom Chapman poured the full force of his creative energy. It 
is Tharsalio who opens the play, who sets its tone, who brings 1 it to 
its sardonic conclusion. He is a prime mover in both stories. He 
dominates every scene in which he appears, and even when he is off- 
stage—which is infrequent—his powerful presence is felt. Without 
question, Tharsalio is the most impressive creation in the entire cycle 
of Chapman’s comedies. He is also the most sinister. 

Descended from an ancient and honorable line, Tharsalio is a 
younger brother and therefore denied the lands to which he believes 
his spirits and parts were destined. Untrammeled by the obligations 
of wealth and status, he has permitted his career to be guided by im- 
pulse and opportunism. Tharsalio has served as a soldier and also as a 
groom in a nobleman’s household. He has dissipated in tavern and 
brothel. He has traveled and felt the lure of that Italy which to so 
many Elizabethans was Circe’s court. To Tharsalio’s relations and 
associates the character which this unstable life has helped to rormu- 
late is a puzzling and disturbing one. “Brother, I fear me in your 
travels,’ his sister-in-law admonishes him, “you have drunk too 
much of that Italian air, that hath infected the whole mass of your 
ingenuous nature, dried up in you all sap of generous disposition, 
poisoned the very essence of your soul, and so polluted your senses 
that whatsoever enters there takes from them contagion and is to 
your fancy represented as foul and tainted, which in itself, perhaps, 
is spotless” (I.i.132-139). Tharsalio’s brother believes that the dam- 


15Tbid., p. 175. 
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age was accomplished by dissolute companions. “I know him for a 
wild, corrupted youth,’ he recalls, 


Whom profane ruffians, squires to bawds and strumpets, 
Drunkards spew’d out of taverns into th’ sinks 
Of tap-houses and stews, revolts from manhood, 
Debauch’d perdus, have by their companies 
bs urn’d devil like themselves, and stuff’d his soul 

Nith damn’d opinions and unhallowed thoughts 
be womanhood, of all humanity, 
Nay, deity itself. 

(I1.i.46-54) 


The indictment of Tharsalio by his own family is seconded by the 
objective testimony of Lycus, the ordinary man of decent inten- 
tions: “I marvel what man,’ Lycus asks, “w hat w oman, what name, 
what action, doth his tongue glide over, but it leaves a slime upon’t?” 
(IV.i.142-144). The question is purely rhetorical. 

Tharsalio’s soul is indeed poisoned. He has no illusions, no ten- 
derness, no conventional ideals, Virtue, he concedes, may have once 
existed in some golden age; but like the goddess Astraea in Donne’s 
First Anniversary, it has long since fled the degenerate earth.’* Thar- 
salio has faith only in his own intelligence and energy and in the hu- 
man capacity for faithlessness: 

And this believe (for all prov’d knowledge swears) 


He that believes in error, never errs. 
(V.i.79-80) 


Thus it is that he is led to make a religion of egoism and to worship 
a curious deity of his own invention. It is significant that when we 
first see Tharsalio he is holding a mirror in his hand. As he surveys 
his image in the glass, he renounces Fortune, that “blind imperfect 
goddess,’ in order to embrace 


. amore noble deity, sole friend to worth, 
And patroness of all good spirits, Confidence. 
(Li.t1-12) 


16Once in the play Tharsalio apparently does acknowledge the possibility of 
“true sorrow” (IV.i.105). But such sorrow “evermore keeps out of sight”: Thar- 
salio’s observation is a shrewd response to Lycus’ account of Cynthia’s mourning, 
and serves less as an assertion of the existence of feminine virtue than as a comment 
on Cynthia’s lack of it. 
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The crucial word confidence thus appears in Tharsalio’s opening 
speech; before the play closes it is to recur twenty-five times. 

For the Elizabethans, as for us, confidence is a word rich in mean- 
ings and overtones of meaning. It signifies trust or reliance; it sug- 
gests certainty and serene expectation; it connotes the fearlessness 
born of self-assurance. “Alas, my lord!” Shakespeare’s Calphurnia 
pleads with Caesar, 


Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 
Do not go forth to-day. Call it my fear. . 
(Julius Caeser, IL. 1i.48-50) "7 


But for Chapman’s age the word also has less favorable significances: 
It may suggest complacence, or (more seriously ) a presumption not 
far removed from hubris or—in Christian terms—pride. “These fer- 
vent reprehenders of things established by publike authoritie are al- 
waies confident and bolde spirited men; writes Hooker in “The 
Epistle Dedicatorie” to the Fifth Book of his Lawes of Ecclesiasticall 
Politie. “But their confidence for the most part riseth from too much 
credit given to their owne wits, for which cause they are seldome free 
from error:’* The confidence of Tharsalio springs, it would seem, 
from some perversion in him of the Renaissance ideal of virtd. He 
possesses the iron will that characterizes the great men of the Renais- 
sance; he shares with them the conviction that “Men can do all 
things if they will”; but the uses to which he puts his will and intel- 
lect are profoundly different. Hence the ambiguous nature of Thar- 
salio’s confidence: a compound of fearless frankness, ruthless deter- 
mination, and cynical impudence. As is the case with most manifes- 
tations of virti, it sweeps all before it. 

The play is essentially the story of Tharsalio’s triumphs. He courts 
and wins the haughty Eudora, takes possession of her household and 
her wealth, and to the great benefit of his line weds his nephew to 
her daughter. It is Tharsalio who leads Lysander, his own brother, 
to question for the first time the strength of his wife’s love for him. 
Cynthia, as we have seen, falls; Tharsalio succeeds in shattering the 


17William Shakespeare, Complete Works, ed. George L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 
For my illustrations I am indebted to the OED. 


8Richard Hooker, Of the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Politie (London, 1597), sig. 
A2v, 
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false image on which his brother erected his domestic happiness. 
Only once in the play does Tharsalio relent, and that is when he 
fears, during Cynthia’s long fast, that she may indeed perish for 
grief. It is a bitter and powerful irony that on the one occasion when 
Tharsalio is permitted to experience a twinge of human feeling, he 
is proved wrong by events. He peers into the tomb, sees Cynthia in 
the soldier’s arms, and breaks into his i impromptu song and dance of 
joy. “O the happiest evening?’ he exults, “That ever drew her veil 
before the sun!” (V.i.36-37). But perhaps Tharsalio’s greatest vic- 
tory is his last. With characteristic penetration he sees through Ly- 
sander’s disguise, and he goes on to warn Cynthia that her husband 
is testing her. When the sentinel next appears, she is able to inform 
him, with splendid effrontery, that she has known his identity from 
the outset. Husband and wife are quickly reconciled, thanks to the 
good offices of Tharsalio, “Sister, give me your hand} he says to 
Cynthia, “So: And to Lysander, in the concluding lines of the play: 

brother, let your lips compound the strife, 

And think you have the only constant wife. 

(V.ill.372-374) 


Thus Tharsalio the destroyer becomes the restorer—with the full 
and delighted awareness that his brother’s new felicity, no less than 
his old, springs from illusion. 

As The Widow’s Tears unfolds, we are brought to the gradual but 
inescapable realization that Tharsalio, the cynic, the debauchee, the 
implacable self-seeker, is also the play’s only realist. The experience 
of his youth, he insists, “hath refined my senses, and made me see 
with clear eyes, and to judge of objects as they truly are, not as they 
seem, and through their mask to discern the true face of things” 
(1.i.140-143). And so it has. In perception and intelligence he towers 
above the hypocrites, fools, sentimentalists, and self-deluders who 
comprise the remainder of the dramatis personae. There is no force in 
the play to counter him; in being corrupted, Tharsalio has achieved 
a species of wisdom. He is the dramatist’s spokesman, and his vision, 
terrible as it may appear, is also Chapman’s vision. 

Such a character, and one so starkly revealed, presents obvious in- 
conveniences to students of the grave moralist and Christian hu- 
manist of the English Renaissance. Hence the temptation to senti- 
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mentalize Tharsalio, or to pass judgment upon him, or to ignore his 
existence. Even as sensitive a critic of Chapman as Jacquot fails to 
focus satisfactorily on Tharsalio: 


Tharsalio est plein d’audace et d’énergie, mais c’est un ambitieux sans 
réves et sans foi, et par conséquent sans grandeur. Il a découvert la bas- 
sesse dont l’homme est capable, mais nul respect de lui-méme ne |’empé- 
che de descendre a son tour au niveau le plus bas, Il plait d’abord par son 
aimable effronterie, mais l’on s’apergoit bientét qu'il n’aime que remuer 
la boue. ... Il se refuse d’ailleurs a faire une distinction entre la vertueuse 
indignation d’une entremetteuse et les protestations amoureuses d’une 
femme mariée. . . . le pseudo-réalisme de cet aventurier, qui ignore toute 
une partie de la nature humaine, ne peut conduire qu’a un appauvrisse- 
ment de la vie.*® 


The difficulty with this estimate is that the disagreeable impression 
that Tharsalio understandably leaves upon the reader is not clearly 
separated from the playwright’s own view of his creation. Thus Jac- 
quot is led to censure Tharsalio for failing to make a distinction that 
does not exist. Nowhere in the play does Chapman acknowledge the 
existence of any more benign aspect of human nature than the one 
he chooses to portray; it is not Tharsalio but his detractors who are 
ultimately discredited. 


IV 

The pervasive cynicism of The Widow’s Tears is, of course, an- 
ticipated in Chapman’s previous comedies, just as is the related phe- 
nomenon of his antifeminism. One recalls the devastating parody of 
Marlovian aspiration that constitutes part of the very texture of the 
Blind Beggar. One recalls the figures in the earlier plays who pre- 
sage, in one way or another, the triumphant appearance of Thar- 
salio: There is Irus, in the Blind Beggar, who marries two beautiful 
“nymphs of Alexandria} then in disguise merrily cuckolds himself 
with both, and finally foists them, pregnant, on a pair of kings he has 
captured, There is Lemot, in An Humorous Day’s Mirth, the un- 
masker of Puritan hypocrisy and amused observer of human absurd- 
ity, whose name testifies to the ascendancy in him of intelligence over 
ordinary feeling. And finally there is Rinaldo, in All Fools, another 
aloofly disengaged intriguer, whose chief delight is the exercise of 
his own ingenuity in the affairs of others. One recalls, too, the open 


19Jacquot, pp. 102-103. 
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contempt for his audience that Chapman expresses in the prologue 
to All Fools and Valerio’s speech on gullery, which, along with the 
title, amounts to a summing up of the intent of the play itself: 

Nay, never shun it to be call’d a gull; 

For I see all the world is but a gull, 

One man gull to another in all kinds: 

A merchant to a courtier is a gull, 

A client to a lawyer is a gull, 

A married man to a bachelor, a gull, 

A bachelor to a cuckold is a gull, 

All to a poet, or a poet to himself. 


(II.i.3 59-366) 


But the mockery of the earlier plays is, as a rule, light in tone and 
purpose. It is the i intensity of The Widow’s Tears that largely con- 
tributes to the disquieting effect left by this mirthless comedy. Be- 
yond Tharsalio and The Widow’s Tears Chapman could not con- 
tinue in the same direction; the work marks as decisive a turning 
point in his career as, in a later age, ““The Hollow Men” does in T'S. 
Eliot’s. Henceforth the poet was to devote his major energies to his 
great translation of Homer and to that series of philosophical trage- 
dies which reveals another and quite different Chapman.” 

“Chapman’s primary concern; writes Rees, “was with doctrine. 
He always wrote with the conscious aim of calling forth moral judg- 
ment, and an important part of an interpreter’s task is to determine 
the precise judgments inherent in the dramatic material:’** As coun- 
sel this seems to me somewhat questionable, and the interpreter who 
follows it by applying his faculties to The Widow’s Tears may find 
his diligence rewarded with curious doctrine and curious morality. 
He may even be led to conclude that the received image of Chap- 
man is not an entirely satisfactory one, and that the interesting and 
provocative thesis that Rees goes on to develop does not fully accord 
with the evidence. 

20He may well have experimented with the first play in this series, Bussy D’Am- 
bois (1604), before he wrote The Widow’s Tears; but one cannot be certain because 
of the problematical dating of the latter, Elias Schwartz argues for an earlier dating 
of the tragedies in “The Dates and Order of Chapman’s Tragedies Modern Phi- 
lology, LVII (Nov. 1959), 80-82, but his arguments do not bear scrutiny; see Edward 
K. Chambers’ summation of the evidence in The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), 
III, 253-254, 257-259. 

21Rees, Tragedies of George Chapman, Preface, unpaged. 
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When The Shadow of Night appeared in 1594 [Rees maintains], the 
poet, then in his thirties, was well advanced in technical skill and had al- 
ready arrived at a doctrinal position with which he was evidently satis- 
fied. For poems, plays, and translations written over a period of more 
than thirty years are nothing if not consistent in doctrine and inten- 
tion. .. .%3 


Every literary work, it may be said, is fraught with ethical signifi- 
cance; the very act of writing is, in a sense, a profoundly moral one. 
And of all creators of literature, the serious dramatist, preoccupied 
as he must be with the actions of men and women moved by passion 
or desire, is perhaps most deeply concerned with the moral implica- 
tions of human conduct. But to suggest that he need be a didactic 
moralist or a systematic philosopher is quite another matter. Chap- 
man, who is a serious dramatist, may on occasion assume the role of 
moralist, and he often philosophizes; but his primary concern is not 
with doctrine but with his art.** 

As an artist Chapman is, I feel, more complex than his admirers 
have generally been prepared to concede. “Oh of what contraries 
consists a man!” declares Epernon in a memorable passage in The 
Tragedy of Charles Duke of Byron: 


Of what impossible mixtures! Vice and virtue, 
Corruption, and eternnesse, at one time, 

And in one subject, let together loose! 

We have not any strength but w eakens us, 

No greatness but doth crush us into air. 

Our know ledges do light us but to err, 

Our ornaments are burthens, our delights 

Are our tormenters. . . .?4 
‘ ( Vili. 189-197) 


22Ibid., p. 1. 


23In a paper on Bussy D’Ambois, just published, Irving Ribner also takes excep- 
tion to Rees’s view of Chapman, and for much the same reason. Ribner writes: “ 
Rees is in danger of reducing the plays to mere moral exempla and of considering 
the entire corpus of Chapman's work as the reflection of an ethical system which 
the poet had fully evolved before he began to write and of which the various poems 
and plays merely reflect different facets. Chapman’s career as a dramatic artist, on 
the contrary, must be viewed as one of continuous growth and development, . . ? 
See “Character and Theme in Chapman’s Bussy D’Ambois’ ELH, XXVI (Dec. 
1959), 482. Ribner’s entire discussion of the play (pp. 482-496) indicates effectively 
the limitations of Rees’s approach. 


24T he Plays and Poems of George Chapman: The Tragedies, ed. Parrott (London, 
1910). 
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Idealist and cynic, classicist and romantic, conformist and iconoclast, 
Chapman wrote, one suspects, with some awareness of the powerful 
contraries of his passionately reflective nature. In the mysteries of 
literature, philosophy, and religion he sought the elusive resolution 
of his own contradictions. His literary career is the record of that 
troubled, heroic quest; a quest mirrored alike in the splendors and 
obscurities of his gnarled and sinewy line. Despite all that has been 
written on Chapman in recent years, the formulation of a coherent 
view of his development—one that will take into account the con- 
flicting elements which do exist in his work—remains a principal task 
for criticism to accomplish.”* 


25] am grateful to the Huntington Library for a grant that made possible my stay 


there during the summer of 1958, when this essay was written. 








Surrey at Boulogne 
By M. Bryn Davies 


O*% SEPTEMBER 14, 1544, Henry VIII made his formal entry into 
Boulogne on its surrender after a siege lasting six weeks. During 
the siege the earl of Surrey had acted as marshal of the field to his 
father, the duke of Norfolk, who, with the help of a contingent from 
the forces of the Emperor Charles V, Henry’s ally, had invested 
Montreuil while Henry was pressing on with the siege of Boulogne. 
On September 28 it was decided to raise the blockade of Montreuil, 
and Norfolk withdrew his army to Calais by way of Boulogne. It 
is hardly credible that Henry VIII, according to Surrey’s latest 
biographer, Edwin Casady, should have “fled from Boulogne . . . 
to Calais” when he heard that Francis I’s son, the Dauphin, was 
gathering an army to retake the town.’ Having made his formal 
entry, Henry had no further reason for remaining there, and he de- 
puted the question of garrisoning Boulogne to Norfolk, who left a 
force under Sir Thomas Poynings, which was sufficient to repel the 
famous camisado or night attack launched by the Dauphin on 
October 9. 

Poynings, who was energetic and resourceful, died on August 18, 
1545, and was succeeded as captain of Boulogne by Lord Grey de 
Wilton, the commander at Guines, while Surrey was appointed to 
replace Grey. On August 22 the duke of Suffolk, under whom Sur- 
rey was serving as captain of the vanguard in the army collected to 
disperse the French troops around Boulogne, died suddenly, and 
Surrey, who had been busy collecting levies for this force, was ap- 
pointed to Boulogne. Unlike his predecessors he was appointed not 
as captain of the town but as lieutenant general on sea and land for 
all the English possessions on the Continent. Grey was returned to 
Guines to his old position, and, though there was no open friction, 
it is hardly surprising that the latent resentment he felt should have 
declared itself later. 

The reason for Henry’s decision seems clear enough. Boulogne 
was the one tangible fruit of his campaigns in France, and, although 
the failure to capture Montreuil laid Boulogne open to attack on the 


1Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (New York, 1938), p. 124. 
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land side, he was determined to hold it. Moreover, Surrey had been 
energetic in serving under Norfolk at Montreuil. During the brief 
period of his command at Guines, he had drawn the French into a 
skirmish in which their commander, Dampierre, was killed, and he 
showed every sign of being equally resourceful and energetic at 
Boulogne. 

Henry was at odds with his council on the advisability of keeping 
Boulogne. Most of its members, including the duke of Norfolk 
himself, were dubious, but Henry regarded Boulogne as his own tro- 
phy and was determined to maintain it, despite the poor state of the 
defenses, the poor quality of the garrison, and the closeness with 
which the French were investing it. Now that Poynings and Suf- 
folk were dead, Surrey must have appeared to Henry as the most 
enterprising of the commanders at his disposal. Hence the sudden 
promotion, more nominal than real, for Surrey still had fewer troops 
under him at Boulogne than were stationed at Guines and Calais, 
though he could presumably draw on them for help in an emergency. 

The French had surrounded Boulogne with a number of forts, 
from which they could harass the garrison and hinder the arrival 
of supplies. The fortified camp at Outreau commanded the cross- 
ing of the River Liane, and Mt. Lambert on the plateau crowning 
the slope on which Boulogne is built had been occupied by Marshal 
du Biez, the French commander, so that his artillery could shoot 
into the Upper Town. At Chatillon a fortress was being built that 
would command the harbor itself, and this project was still unfinished 
when Surrey arrived. 

His tactics were obviously to hinder the reinforcement of, and if 
possible to destroy, Chatillon, the chief menace to his only line of 
supply that was free from attack, the sea, as well as to prevent the 
French from building any more bastions on the landward side. He 
wished to avoid a general engagement in which he would be 
largely outnumbered by the French, and therefore he limited him- 
self to a series of sallies in the direction of the French camp at Out- 
reau and the unfinished fortress at Chatillon. On December 4 he 
intercepted a flock of sheep being driven from Le Portel and drove 
them toward Boulogne. The pursuing French were led into a skill- 
fully laid ambush where they were worsted. Three days later he 
prevented another attempt to revictual Chatillon from Dieppe by 
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sea and made plans for capturing Chatillon, an operation he stated 
could be carried out with the help of the English fleet. For the time 
being Surrey seemed to be succeeding in his plans for making 
Boulogne a permanent menace to the French and holding off the 
murmurings of the privy council and his father, Norfolk. These 
men were fearful of the expense and regarded Boulogne rather as 
a useful bargaining counter in any future treaty with France than 
as an earnest of England’s intention to regain her lost possessions in 
France, the latter being Henry’s view of the m.tter. 

On January 7, however, the situation changed. It seems to me 
that Casady underestimates the importance of what he calls “this 
skirmish” for the situation at Boulogne. The garrison and laborers 
at Chatillon were in great straits for food. Rather than allow the 
place to be abandoned, Marshal du Biez, the commander of the 
French forces around Boulogne, decided to direct the operation 
himself. The night before, Surrey had heard that a large number of 
wagons were coming along the coast from Montreuil with provisions 
for Chatillon. They were covered by five hundred horse and four 
thousand mercenaries. Surrey therefore moved six hundred men 
out the next morning to occupy a hill called St. Etienne and the 
trench in front of the French camp. Having sent out all the horse- 
men he could spare to make a further reconnaissance, he moved 
the rest of his foot, about two thousand, to join the others at St. 
Etienne. The first part of the operation was successful. The French 
horsemen on the left began to retire, leaving the wagons uncovered 
to be burnt by the English horsemen. Then, says Casady, 

The French were on the point of being routed when the English second 
line, for no known reason, suddenly retreated. As soon as this happened 
the French turned upon the caonpperndt first line of the English, and 
after a sharp but short struggle, forced it to fall back. Because the 
second line had failed to support them, several of the many Englishmen 
of high rank in this first line were killed. The French then pressed for- 


ward, making it necessary for all the English to retreat behind their 
fortifications. 


But Surrey had —— his purpose. The French supply train 
was almost entirely destroyed. . 
Not only do the records fail t to ‘explain the breaking of the English 


line of battle. . . . the contradictions in the surviving records are be- 
wildering.? 


*Casady, pp. 153-154. 
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The French were jubilant because the English had lost 205 killed, 
of whom 14 were officers killed in the first line. The council of 
Boulogne, however, in a letter to the privy council consoled them- 
selves by claiming that the French had lost more and that only 20 
carts had entered the fortress of Chatillon. They did say, however, 
in explaining the flight of the second line: “If any disorder there 
were, we assure your Majesty it was no default in the rulers, nor 
lack of courage on their part. It was the fault of a humour that some- 
times reigneth in Englishmen:”* : 

The contemporary English accounts, apart from this dispatch, 
add very little to our knowledge of what happened. Holinshed in 
his Chronicles says, “pitie it is that diverse such valiant feats as he 
[Poynings, Surrey’s predecessor] in his lifetime atchived, were not 
committed to writing, to remain for examples sake to posteritie,’ 
and earlier he laments the negligence that made him depend on 
“our adversaries” for much of the information on these wars in 
France.* 

There is, however, one source that does not seem to have been 
used in finding out the reasons for the reverse and the curious 
“humour” of the English soldiers, as well as the part played by Surrey 
himself. This is a chronicle written in Welsh by Elis Gruffydd, a 
member of the garrison of Calais from 1527 to 1552, if not later. The 
latter part of the chronicle, which is now among the Mostyn MSS 
in the National Library of Wales, gives what are frequently eye- 
witness accounts of what went on in France. Though Gruffydd was 
not himself a member of the garrison of Boulogne, he frequently 
rode there from Calais, and he seems to have been able to pick up a 
good deal of information from the Welshmen who were among the 
levies that Henry sent overseas.’ 

On foll. 642-645 of his chronicle Gruffydd gives a long account 


8As quoted in Casady, p. 157. 
4(London, 1807-08), III, 849, 842. 


5 For example, his account of the camisado at Boulogne fits in very well with that 
given by Blaise de Montluc, one of the French captains present and the author of the 
well-known Commentaires. Gruffydd is very sardonic on the discomfiture of the 
French: “Well, this was a wonderful day, because I did not hear either the French or 
the Englishmen make any boast of their victory .. . and indeed both parties lost many 
people, the Dauphin many of his cockerels, and the King of England many of his 
sheep” There are many comments in the same vein throughout the later part of the 
chronicle. 
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of what happened during this skirmish. He was an admirer of Poy- 
nings, who seems to have been able to endear himself to the soldiers 
he commanded during a time when pay was always in arrears and 
rations moldy, and therefore he may have been prejudiced against 
Surrey, who evidently lacked the common touch of Poynings. As a 
common soldier himself, Gruffydd was familiar with the attitude 
of the ordinary English soldier, and this familiarity gives his narra- 
tive a vividness and frequently a pungency lacking in those written 
by more highly placed chroniclers. 

His account is of interest, then, not only as an account of the 
action from the point of view of the common soldier but also as an 
explanation of the contradictions that Casady finds bewildering in 
the contemporary accounts and as a picture of Surrey as he ap- 
peared to his men. 

The following translation is made from Mostyn MS, 158 N.L.W, 
foll. 642-645: 

Now the English had destroyed all the provisions sent to Le Portel and 
stored in ‘v0 ro the French king could not hold the bailey [i.e., Chatil- 
lon] by Boulogne unless it was supplied, so he raised 10,000 men horse 


and foot, most of whom, especially the footmen, were Almains, to escort 
the provisions for which the French soldiers had been clamoring, for 


they were in great need. 
News of this came to the Earl of Surrey, who could have sent for the 
soldiers in Calais and Guines, who were doing nothing, but this his 
pride would not allow him to do, for he wanted the glory for himself 
alone. When the time came he called the soldiers suddenly, without 
warning, and without giving any reason which could have raised their 
hearts which had fallen from sadness and pity at their great poverty. 
This was for lack of food which was eatable and which would have 
strengthened them, and for lack of money to buy such food, for there 
was not a penny in the pockets of the common soldiers, because the 
English had not been paid for nine months, So they had to take what they 
could from the king’s storehouses, where it had been kept too long. 
The bread was hard and baked with corn and meal which had lost its 
taste and savour, and the salt beef stank when it was lifted out of the 
brine, The butter was of many colors and the cheese dry and hard, and 
this was the best they could get from the king’s stores which made most 
of the soldiers miserable and reckless. The captains and those who were 
getting double pay were very happy and Ae and this caused 
much hatred and envy between them and the common soldiers. 
However, all obeyed the orders of the chief captain, some to = 
the town, others to take the field. On Thursday morning Sir Rafe El- 
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lerkar took the cavalry to reconnoiter the French and charged fiercely 
on the French horsemen, killed the waggoners and destroyed the food. 
By nine o’clock the footmen were coming out from Boulogne to the 
field. The marshal [Sir Rafe Ellerkar] saw the French host advancing 
in full battle order, 7,000 footmen in one “battle” for fear of whom the 
English cavalry had to retreat toward the Earl of Surrey and the foot- 
men. Among them were ‘many obstinate men who did not want to fight, 
and were very sluggish i in advancing to meet the enemy, for they were 
following their captain like geese in single file following the gander, so 
that when the head of the column was on the field, the tail was still in 
the town more than two miles away. When the marshal met the Earl he 
explained to him fully why they could not fight the Frenchmen for lack 
of footmen, and urged him to kee p to the trench which the French had 
dug the year before. 

ut the Earl would not listen to him and wanted nothing better than 
to turn on them and fight, but not like a saintly godly soldier, who would 
put his trust and hope in God and look to victory more from the inter- 
vention of God than from the strength of brutish men, as testified by 
John and Judas Maccabaeus, and many other devout soldiers as recorded 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

No, the Earl paid no heed either to the hand of God and his favors, 
nor to the coniiiegene and lassitude of his soldiers, but in the pride of 
his folly gave orders to destroy the stores which were going to the 
bailey near by. This the calvary did like daring men, which discomfited 
the French host so much that many on that wing turned to flee. During 
this panic the French destroyed much of the provisions with their own 
hands. 

At this time the French footmen, most of whom were veterans from 
Germany, advanced on the English. The Earl arranged his people to 
receive them. But he did not do it like a kindly well-intentioned captain, 
who kept God in his mind, to comfort the soldiers with kindly, tender, 
godly words, and called on God to strengthen the hearts and hands of 
his soldiers so as to get the upper hand more through the grace of God 
than his own efforts, This was very far from the Earl’s mind, who, 
though he was a good scholar, had never followed such teachings, be- 
cause the practice of the captains of this time and generation was to 
upbraid the soldiers with vain, contemptuous words. And this was what 
the Earl and the captains did now in beating and shoving the common 
soldiers forward. One of them called on the Earl to hold his hand and 
allow them to meet their enemies uninjured, he and his fat captains and 
the foreigners with double pay, as he could see the ravage they were 
making better than the common soldiers, and he told him frankly that 
they were advancing more rapidly than was justified by their pay or 
their rations. This caused a lot of talk among the English, so that the 
Earl ordered the captains to go forward. In the shock the handgunners 
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on each side fired together and after firing, had to retire behind the line 
to load their guns to fire again. The ignorant cowardly soldiers saw this 
as well as those who had never before seen two armies in the course of 
joining battle, so they turned and began to flee. This greatly encouraged 
the enemy and made them as cruel as wolves among sheep. So the 
French won the victory over the English and killed 22 of the best and 
bravest captains of Boulogne in a mass at the same place. For this and 
other reasons the footmen had to retreat, because of the onslaught of 
the enemy and to get back to safety before night fell, and the tide came 
up the river. They went toward Pont de Bricques where there was not 
much room for men to cross together so that many of the footmen were 
forced off the bridge and drowned, while flying in fear of the French 
army which was pursuing and killing without quarter. 

The Earl cried loudly on the people to turn and fight in order to face 
the attack, but they would not listen and only retreated faster. This 
made the Earl cry out and lament like a man in a frenzy, and he begged 
Sir John Bridges and some of the gentlemen who were with him to stick 
their swords through his guts and make him forget the day. One of the 
common soldiers who was running at the heels of the Earl's horse heard 
this, and told him to turn on his enemies, who would finish him off fast 
enough, as they were doing to all they overtook. After all the survivors 
of the English army had crossed the bridge, they went on to Boulogne, 
which they reached about nine o’clock at night like defeated men one 
after the other. 


As soon as the Earl and his Council reached the town and had taken off 
their arms and armor, they assembled at the council house to draw up 
letters with the approval of the whole Council informing the King and 
his Council of this 1 expedition. Most sensible men thought it 


happened because of the lack of any sense of the virtue in praying to 
God and trusting in him for the victory, but chiefly because of the Earl 
their leader, whose head and heart were swollen with pride, arrogance 
and empty confidence in his own unreasoning bravery. And when they 
saw that the responsibility lay heavily on the Earl for his lack of patience, 
and in order to shift the blame from him and his gentlemen, they sent for 
the captains who had escaped, and who were in the minority because as 
aforesaid 22 of them were killed in the same place, which led to the loss 
of many more soldiers for lack of officers. But the Council interrogated 
those who had escaped very diligently to find out who was the first to 
turn his back and flee. One was found and they asked him why he had 
turned to fly before the two armies had exchanged a blow. He tried to 
excuse himself by saying that he had turned his back because he saw 
those behind turning their backs on him. The Earl caused him to be hung 
the next morning with two or three of the poor soldiers, more for telling 
the truth about their captains than for anything they had done against 
the king. 
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So the English had to be content and put up with the great loss of men, 
but the exact number who were killed the Council of Boulogne would 
not say. 


This account of the reverse suffered by Surrey does help to ex- 
plain why it was that the English army ran away after the first shock. 
It is clear that the morale of the troops was very low, both because 
their pay was in arrears and their rations moldy. In the joint ac- 
count that Surrey and the council of Boulogne sent to the privy 
council, Surrey says that he had put the gentlemen in the front line 
because they had corselets and were better equipped to stand the fire 
of the French gunners. It appears, however, that there was another 
reason, the reluctance of the troops themselves to advance, which 
explains why the officers had such heavy casualties. The other source 
of resentment, the double pay given to the foreigners, was a constant 
source of complaint among the English troops. Nearly a quarter of 
the English garrison of Boulogne consisted of Italians and Alban- 
noyses (fourteen hundred), and they were paid at a higher rate 
than the English. 

Surrey had already written to Henry on January 5 saying that 
there were as many captains and double pays (i.e., mercenaries) in 
Boulogne as when the whole eight thousand men were there (before 
the garrison was reduced to approximately the five thousand men 
under his command), and in the letter written by the council after 
the reverse on January 7 we find them “most humbly thanking your 
Majesty that it hath pleased the same to consider the payment of the 
men here. Such payment shall much revive their hearts to adventure 
most willingly their lives in your Majesty’s service . . . in order to 
make recompence for the disorder that now they have made’”* 

Surrey was evidently carried back by the rush of the troops in 
retreat. What Gruffydd says about his crying to someone to dis- 
patch him by a Roman death accords with what we know of his 
career, which is marked by outbursts of what Gruffydd would 
describe as senseless fury. The remark made by the footman may be 
apocryphal. Gruffydd described a previous English reverse in which 
a soldier remonstrates with an inefficient captain, but even more 
forcefully. Surrey’s reverse does not seem to have affected his status 


®As quoted in Casady, p. 157. 
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with Henry, except in so far as it confirmed the council in their 
conviction that Boulogne was too expensive to hold and made Henry 
more receptive to the negotiations for a treaty of peace with France. 
The treaty was signed in June 1546 and specified the return of 
Boulogne to France within ten years on payment by the French 
of a heavy indemnity. 

Surrey’s poems have one or two references to his campaigns in 
France. The reference in one of his sonnets “In Absentia;’ to the 
guide who “Brought me amiddes the hylles in base Bullayn” is an 
obvious ironical play on “Basse Boulogne?”’ 

His experiences in Boulogne may also have some connection with 
Surrey’s puzzling sonnet on Sardanapalus. F. M. Padelford suggests 
that this sonnet was a bitterly satirical outburst against Henry after 
the execution in 1542 of Surrey’s cousin Lady Catherine Howard 
and the arrest of many of his relatives.* However, her execution 
seems to have had little effect on the favor enjoyed by the duke of 
Norfolk or Surrey himself, who for reasons of pity or policy at- 
tended the execution. Padelford’s statement that this sonnet was “one 
of the most daring poems that a reckless young man ever composed” 
(p. 19), because of its implied reflection on Henry VIII's own life, 
seems difficult to maintain. Moreover, it has a maturity that consorts 
better with the poems Surrey wrote during the last two years of his 
life. Surrey, like most of his contemporaries, was as prone to self- 
reproach as to self-glorification, and, while the poem might well have 
some reference to Henry, it might also be quartered with his own 
bitter self-upbraiding for not having lost his life, like Brutus, on the 
field of battle instead of on the scaffold. 

The fact that it was said at the time that the earl of Surrey had 
saved himself by flight (or, as Lord Herbert of Cherbury puts it 
more tactfully in his Life and Reigne of Henry VIII, “the Earl him- 
self also being constrained to save himself as he could’”*® might also 
have given additional force to the lines in his translation of the 
second book of the Aeneid: 


7The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, ed. Frederick M. Padelford (Seat- 
tle, 1928), p. 60. 


8Ibid., p. 19. 
9(London, 1649), p. 538. 
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Ye Troyan ashes, and last flames of mine, 

I cal in witnesse, that at your last fall 

I fled no stroke of any Grekish swerd, 
And if the fates wold I had fallen in fight, 
That with my hand I did deserve it wel.’ 


In the absence of any documentary certainty about the date of 
Surrey’s poems these conjectures are difficult to substantiate and 
must remain conjectures. Gruffydd’s account of the affair, however, 
carries the conviction of a contemporary witness who happened to 
be in a position to obtain information about what passed in Boulogne 
from the point of view of the rank and file. Though the common 
soldiers were prejudiced, they frequently noticed matters that their 
superiors conveniently forgot or omitted when they sent in their 
accounts of the operations. 

This quality gives the chronicle its interest to the English historian 
and, on an occasion like the one described, helps to clarify one of the 
problems in the career of that “reckless young man” Surrey, whose 
temperament (whatever his biographer Casady may say) prompted 
him frequently to those actions in the heat of the moment that gave 
him his contemporary reputation for sudden outbursts of unreason- 


ing anger. 


10Padelford, p. 129, ll. 554-558. 





Catherine Parr as a Woman of Letters 


By C. Fenno HorrMan, Jr. 


_ England’s learned ladies of the early sixteenth century, 
those to whom, in William Bercher’s phrase, “ bothe greke and 
lattynne [were] vulgare,’ Catherine Parr knew little Latin and no 
Greek but had the distinction of utilizing the “vulgare” to spread 
her religious convictions and of befriending good learning when op- 
portunity permitted.’ By her contributions to learning and literature 
Catherine became, according to Agnes Strickland, “the admiration 
of the most learned men in Europe and the intellectual model of the 
ladies of England: But room remains to define more objectively 
what place Catherine deserves in the age of humanism. It is true that 
to her royal stepchildren Catherine was a beloved figure always in- 
terested in their education and welfare; to partisan contemporaries 
like Nicholas Udall and later admirers like Foxe and Strype—and 
also Miss Strickland—she was a Reformation heroine. In assessing her 
career as a woman of letters, however, it may seem that what she 
wrote now has historical value at best. But the writings are well 
worth examining as documents of the time. A definite personality 
emerges as do certain general characteristics, those of the learned 
Tudor lady who was primarily neither an artist nor a scholar. 

So far as specific attainments are concerned—the skills and sub- 
jects that an educated Tudor woman might have at her disposal—we 
have a full list in the obituary of one Elizabeth Lucar (aged twenty- 
six at her death in 1537), compiled by her husband Emmanuel. In 
music these include skillful playing of three instruments (viol, lute, 
and virginal) and accomplished singing in several languages; in the 
domestic arts the skills include needlework and tapestry making. 
Elizabeth also acquired enough arithmetic (“algorism”’) to cast “ac- 

1The Nobility of Women, ed. R. Warwick Bond (London, 1904), p. 154. Ber- 
cher’s work, dated 1559 but composed in the time of Edward VI, lists some eight 
English families in which the daughters, like the daughters of More, were “notable 
not onely in learnenge but in all other vertues.” Catherine Parr is omitted. The only 
one of Henry’s wives to be recognized—and she only in the dedication to Eliza- 


beth—is Anne Boleyn, to whom Bercher owed a Cambridge education. Both prin- 
cesses, Mary and Elizabeth, are included. 


2Lives of the Queens of England, Ill (London, 1853), 190. Miss Strickland’s work 
still remains the only extended biography of Catherine Parr. 
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counts in every fashion,” and she had mastered three kinds of hand- 
writing. She knew Latin, Spanish, and Italian. The heart of her edu- 
cation was her knowledge of English, which “cloathed her with 
Vertues, from naked Ignorance/Reading the Scriptures, to judge 
Light from Darke/Directing her faith to Christ, the onely Marke’’® 
These concluding lines indicate the link between Elizabeth Lucar 
and Catherine Parr. Elizabeth’s training was in several respects the 
more stringent and thorough, but with respect to the joint influence 
of Christian faith and the vernacular their stories coincide. 

Before turning to Catherine’s life in detail, it is necessary to recall 
two points about the education of women in her time. One is that 
only the daughters of intellectual and, usually, aristocratic parents 
had any hope of a good education; the other is that the daughters of 
education-minded parents (the daughters of More, of the duke of 
Norfolk, of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Henry Grey, marquis of Dor- 
set, of—most conspicuously—Henry VIII) faced the same notions of 
what a good education constituted as did, for example, the students 
of William Lyly at St. Paul’s. Girls, entrusted to humanist parents or 
tutors, received essentially the same education as boys in grammar 
school. Basically this was an eight-year study of Latin grammar. Its 
controlling idea, however, was not grammar for the sake of gram- 
mar but language study for the sake of virtue. In the grammar schools 
classical texts most esteemed for their moral values as well as for style 
were taught as an antidote (so Sir Thomas Elyot makes clear in The 
Boke Named the Governour) to medieval emphases on hawking, 
hunting, and heraldry and as preparation for enlightened political 
leadership. Consequently in a Christian country, even though the 
new education was mainly in secular hands, study of the Bible ac- 
companied the study of the classics. In the hands of the reformers, 
as Thomas W. Baldwin has pointed out, “all this Latin and Greek 
was but a means to a very definite religious end’’* That language 
study should have a moral purpose and that sound morals could not 
be separated from Christian worship became the central themes in 
Catherine Parr’s own philosophy of education. 

The education Catherine received as a child quite evidently fell 

8Doris Mary Stenton, The English Woman in History (London, 1957), pp. 123- 


124. 
4 William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana, Ill., 1944), I, 276. 
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far short of humanist ideals. It included little, if any, Latin and no 
Greek. There was, however, considerable study of English and 
French and some training in the less scholarly arts of needlework 
and music. In Maud Parr’s household, it was said, could be learned 
“as well norture as French and other language’’* Catherine as a child 
was praised for “wisdom: Yet one of Maud Parr’s principal con- 
cerns after the death of Sir Thomas Parr in 1517, when Catherine 
was about five years old, had to be the marriage of her children 
(there was another daughter, Anne, and a son, William), and her 
will, proved in 1531 leaving no bequest to either daughter, styled 
Catherine as already “Catherine Borough?” A widow herself by 
1534, Catherine moved to Sizergh Castle as the guest of her stepson, 
Henry Borough. There she embroidered a “magnificent counter- 
pane and toilette-cover:’* Of her childhood experience with the 
needle a story is recorded by John Strype (he found the account in 
the margin of a copy of Bale’s Centuries). After a fortuneteller had 
told Catherine that “she was born to sit in the highest seat of imperial 
majesty,’ she objected to her mother’s household discipline, saying 
“my hands are ordained to touch crowns and scepters, not needles 
and spindles:’® That music was taught in Maud Parr’s household is 
also likely. In a letter to the Princess Mary of September 20, [1544], 
Catherine refers to the bearer as a man skilled in music, making him 
the more acceptable, Catherine supposes, to her stepdaughter, who 
takes in music “as much delight as myself?’*° 

Besides music, needlework, and foreign languages (probably Ital- 
ian as well as French) Catherine’s early education gave her an ex- 

5Letters and Papers ... of the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1862-1910), III, 
Pr. II, No. 3649, letter dated Dec. 17, 1523. 


6Praise of Catherine and of Maud Parr’s household comes from Lord Dacre, 
whose son-in-law, Henry, Lord Scrope of Bolton, was negotiating for a marriage 
between his son and Catherine. In the final letter on the subject dated March 25, 
1524, Lord Dacre expressed regret that Maud Parr would not accept the Scropes’ 
terms. For this correspondence, see Letters and Papers, Ill, Pt. Il, Nos. 3178, 3210, 
3264, 3649; and IV, Pr. I, Nos. 162 and 189. 


™Nicholas H. Nicholas, Testamenta Vetusta (London, 1826), II, 650-651. Sir 
Thomas Parr died on Nov. 11, 1517; Maud Parr died on May 20, 1529. 


8Strickland, III, 186-188. In her work Miss Strickland tells of seeing the embroi- 
deries still preserved at Sizergh. 


*Ecclesiastical Memorials (London, 1721), Il, 132. 
10The Latin original is transcribed in ibid., Appendix, pp. 32-33. 
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cellent handwriting and a preference for the vernacular. Though 
the study of mathematics and the classical languages seems to have 
been omitted, her education evidently was meant to be practical. As 
mentioned, Maud Parr had to consider her daughters’ marriageabil- 
ity. Catherine, in fact, was to marry four times, and she did not sur- 
vive to bring up her only child; her care for Henry’s children, how- 
ever, and other evidence show that she had acquired a humanist idea 
of education. She came to believe that the best education involved a 
lifelong commitment to virtue and good letters. 

From Catherine’s correspondence we see that the ethical content 
of education was uppermost in her mind. With her encouragement 
all three of the royal stepchildren made contributions to Christian 
scholarship. The principal topic of the letter to Mary cited above 
was Mary’s translation of the Erasmus Paraphrase of St. John’s Gos- 
pel; this work Catherine urged Mary to have published under her 
own name. It was eventually published as part of the complete two- 
volume translation of the Paraphrase, containing, in its final form, 
no less than six dedicatory prefaces to Catherine."* From Princess 
Elizabeth, too, Catherine received a tribute to her “affectuous will 
and fervent zeal . . . towards all godly learning:”* Elizabeth wrote 
this tribute in a letter accompanying her handwritten translation of 
Margaret of Navarre’s The Mirror of the Sinful Soul, which she 
sent to her stepmother as a New Year’s present in 1545. Within a 
few years after her marriage to the king Catherine was engaged in a 
correspondence with Edward. Less than six years old by July 12, 
1543, the date when Catherine became his stepmother, Edward be- 
gan a series of epistles as early as May 12, [1546], reflecting Cath- 
erine’s concern for his progress as scholar and Christian. Catherine’s 
replies to these letters are represented indirectly by Edward’s com- 
ments and by one draft in Latin of her answer to a letter of January 
10, 1547. Dating from May 1546 to September 1547, ten of Ed- 
ward’s letters are in Latin, two are in English, and one is in French. 

From Edward’s letters we learn that letters from the queen gave 
him “much comfort and encouragement to go forward in such 


11Paraphrase of Erasmus upon the Newe Testamente (London, 1548-49), STC 
2854. 

12The Letters of Queen Elizabeth, ed. George B. Harrison (London, 1935), p. 5, 
letter dated Dec. 31, 1544. 
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thinges wherin your grace bereath [sic] me on hand that I am al- 
redy entered:’** We learn that Edward’s tutor was so impressed by 
the beauty of Catherine’s handwriting (“Romanis literis”) that he 
believed she employed a secretary until he saw her signature done in 
the same handsome script."* In the same letter written in June 1546, 
Edward congratulates his stepmother on her progress in the Latin 
language and in literature (“in Latina lingua et bonis literis”), a fairly 
sure indication that Maud Parr’s home tutoring had given Catherine 
little or no command of Latin. Another letter from Edward praises 
“‘la beaute de voz lettres” and also “l’invention des mesmes lettres?”** 
Confirming Catherine’s knowledge of French is a devotional poem 
by her preserved among the Hatfield House manuscripts.** The date 
and occasion of composition are unknown. The poem begins: 

Considerant ma vie misérable 

Mon coeur marbrin, obstiné, intraitable, 


Outrecuidé, tant, que non seullement 
Dieu n’estimoit ny son commandement. 


That Catherine also knew Italian is attested by a letter in that lan- 
guage to her from Elizabeth dated July 31, 1544, written while 
Henry was in France." This letter expresses Elizabeth’s gratitude for 
Catherine’s taking her part with the king after a year of banishment 
—for unexplained reasons—from the royal presence. Among books 
in Edward’s library recorded by Nichols is Queen Catherine Parr’s 
copy of Petrarch, “con l’espositione d’Alessandro Vellutello,” 
printed at Venice, 1534." 

The marriage by which Catherine became “Kateryn the Quene, 
K. P” (the signature she adopted for her correspondence) had been 
performed by Bishop Gardiner on July 12, 1543. Early in the year 
Catherine’s second husband, John Neville, Lord Latimer, had died, 
leaving her free to fall in love with Thomas Seymour, brother of 

13Literary Remains of King Edward the Sixth, ed. John G. Nichols (London, 
1858), I, 13, letter undated. 

14]bid., pp. 16-17, letter dated June 10, 1546. 

15[bid., p. 49, letter undated. 

16Hist. MSS Comm., Hatfield MSS (London, 1883), Pt. I, P- 53. 


17Harrison, pp. 4-5. (Harrison remarks that this is apparently Elizabeth's earliest 
surviving letter.) 


18 iterary Remains, ed. Nichols, 1, ccexxvi. 
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Henry’s third wife. But she had given up Seymour for the king. To 
this same spring of 1543 is often attributed her discovery of the 
Scriptures in English, the great event of her intellectual life, and her 
definitive turning away from Catholicism. But the evidence of Cath- 
erine’s own writing points to a much later date. What is certain is 
that up to 1543 her Catholic upbringing and two marriages to north- 
ern Catholics (Latimer was a prominent leader in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace) had shielded her from Protestant influence. In her later rela- 
tions with the royal stepchildren there is a striking lack of doctrinal 
bias in her efforts to further their education. 

On June 2, 1545, Catherine’s first published work, Prayers or 
Meditacions, appeared."® According to the title page, it was a group 
of religious writings in English “collected out of certain holy 
woorkes by the moste vertuous and gracious princes Catharine, 
Quene of Englande, France, and Irelande” One must infer that its 
author’s name and quality carried weight here, for it went through 
ten editions by 1559. Its composition can be dated to the summer of 
1544 when Henry was in France leading the siege against Boulogne, 
leaving Catherine behind as queen regent. One prayer for the king 
asks that “he maie vanquysshe and overcome all his and our foes”; a 
second prayer, which is for men to say entering into battle, calls for 
strength against the enemy, “our cause now being just,’ and ends 
with a plea for a prompt end to the war and then a knitting together 
of both sides in concord and unity. (It should be noted that these 
prayers were retained in later, postwar editions with the king’s name 
modified first to include the queen and later to “Edward the sixth” 
instead of “Henry:’) The first edition contains two prayers and the 
meditation; in a second edition, only five months later, three prayers 
were added. The theology of these prayers, which are perhaps not 
original, is distinctly Catholic. 

A prayer added to the November 1545 edition starts, for example, 
with this sacramental plea: “Gyve us, we beseeche thee (O mercy- 
full father[)] that heavenly breade, the bodye of thy sonne Jesu 
Christe, the veraie foode and helthe of our soules” and it ends on the 


19§TC 4818; quotations following come from this, the first edition (the Bodleian 
copy). In addition to the ten sixteenth-century editions, Prayers or Meditacions has 
been reprinted in Gentleman’s Magazine, LX (London, 1790), 617-618, 700-702, 
785-787, 986-988. 
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hope of “the fruicion of celestiall delectations, accumpanied with 
angelles and blessed sainctes:’”® 

Preceding the prayers is the sixty-page “meditation,’ which could 
hardly have a Protestant tone since it is borrowed from the Imitation 
of Christ. Its themes of the unworthiness of the speaker and her need 
for Christ may well have had a deep personal meaning for Catherine. 
The language, however, except for the adjustment of pronouns and 
many minor alterations, comes from Richard Whitford’s translation 
(published about 1530) of the Jmitation of Christ, Book III, Chap- 
ters xv-l, abbreviated by fairly judicious skipping.** One can only 
conclude that Catherine found the content of the Whitford transla- 
tion, theology as well as style, suited to her own needs. But no credit 
is given to the translator or the original author. Only the title page 
shows that Catherine did not mean the work to be accepted as her 
own. 

On the assumption then that the Catholicism inherited from her 
family upbringing and from her first two marriages had not been 
seriously challenged when she published Prayers or Meditacions, 
there is, nevertheless, evidence that by the end of 1545 Catherine 
had given serious thought to the message of the reformers. At some 
time during her royal marriage she took Matthew Coverdale as her 


20STC 4819, foll. D4-Ds5v, University of Cambridge library copy. 


*1Brief samples will suffice to show the sort of change Catherine made in adapting 
the Whitford translation to her purposes. The first passage below is from The lmi- 
tation of Christ, ed. Edward J. Klein (New York, 1941), a modern-spelling version 
of the first edition of Whitford’s translation. Line-by-line comparison of Catherine’s 
Meditacion with the Klein-edition text reveals that the entire Meditacion is a piece 
of schoolboy plagiarism of the /mitation. Beginning with excerpts from Bk. III, Ch. 
xv, and continuing with consecutive borrowings through Chs. xlviii and 1, both of 
which are copied complete, Catherine relied throughout on the Whitford transla- 
tion. 

A. Thus I, most wretched man, fight in myself and am made grievous to my- 

self, while my spirit desireth to be upw ard and my flesh downward. O w hat 

suffer I inwardly, when in my mind I behold heav enly things and anon a great 
multitude of carnal thoughts enter into my soul! Therefore, Lord, be not long 
from me and depart not in thy wrath from me, thy servant! (/mitation, III, Ch. 

xlviii; Klein ed., pp. 184-185) 

B. Thus I wretched creature fight in my selfe, and am grevous in my selfe, 

whyle my spirite desyreth to be upwarde, & contrary, my flesshe draweth me 

downewarde. 
O, what suffre I inwardly? I go about to minde hevenly thynges, and streight 
reat raable of worldely thoughtes russhe in to my soule. 
” "Wissen Lord, be not longe awaie, ne depart not in thy wrath from me. 


(STC 4818, foll. C6-C6v) 
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almoner. At another time (unfortunately the date is not known) one 
Francis Goldsmith commended her in a letter for making every day 
at court like Sunday and for cherishing the religion long since in- 
troduced, not without great labor, to the palace.** Furthermore, 
there is Foxe’s story, confirmable at many points, that Catherine 
nearly lost her life for owning forbidden, that is, Protestant, books.”* 
Robert Parsons, no admirer of Foxe, confirmed rather than denied 
the general truth of Foxe’s story by conceding that the racking of 
Anne Askew in the summer of 1546 had as its main object the dis- 
covery of “hereticall books” in the queen’s chamber, “brought or 
sent her in by Anne Askue:’ The principal witnesses were Cath- 
erine’s ladies in waiting, Lady Herbert (Catherine’s sister, Anne), 
Lady Tyrwhitt (later Elizabeth’s governess, succeeding Kate Ash- 
ley), and Lady Lane (Maud Parr, Catherine’s first cousin, the 
daughter of her Uncle William, Lord Parr of Horton).** These are 
the same ladies whom, according to Foxe, Bishop Gardiner and 
Wriothesley, the lord chancellor, planned to interrogate to get evi- 
dence against their mistress. It is significant that, in Foxe’s story, be- 
sides ministering to the king’s gout Catherine had passed the time in 
doctrinal argument with him; and also that, in seeking forgiveness, 
Catherine represented herself as interested only in the wisdom of his 
majesty’s replies. Certainly Catherine’s conversion, whenever it hap- 
pened, took place in an atmosphere complicated by the religious 
party line at court. 

Nevertheless, we see by her encouragement of her three royal 
stepchildren, by her own publication, and by her alleged habit of 
haranguing the king that Catherine believed in giving open currency 
to religious opinions. Yet there is no evidence that she would have 
encouraged an opinion she regarded as unorthodox or individual- 
istic. 


221 etters and Papers, XVIII, Pt. II, No. 531. (God has so formed Catherine’s mind 
for pious study, Goldsmith asserts, that she considers everything of small value com- 
pared to Christ.) The letter is indexed with letters of 1543; it is essentially a request 
for money and employment. 


28The Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, ed. Stephen R. Cattley, V (London, 
1838), 553-561. 


24Parsons’ account is reproduced in Narrative of the Days of the Reformation, ed. 
John G. Nichols (Westminster, 1859), Appendix, pp. 307-311. 
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In the second of her religious publications, however, The Lamen- 
tacion of a Sinner, first published November 5, 1547 (some nine 
months after Henry’s death), Catherine unrnistakably and in her 
own voice described—but without dating it—a radical change in her 
religious views. Lamentacion, indeed, may be read—perhaps should 
be read—as a repudiation of Prayers or Meditacions. The tone of La- 
mentacion is, above all, personal: “I neyther knewe Christ, nor 
wherfore he came;’ Catherine writes, “I forsoke the spirituall honor- 
ing of ye true livying god, & worshipped visible idoles, and ymages 
made of mennes handes:’ Secondly, in this work Catherine explicit- 
ly turns away from the church she previously had honored: “I 
sought for such rifraf as the bisshoppe of Rome hath planted in his 
tyranny and kingdom, trusting with greate confidence by the vertue 
& holynes of them, to receyve full remission of my sinnes:’ Thirdly, 
the change in her outlook is associated directly with the king who, in 
recent years, “hath taken awaye the vayles, & mistes of erroures, and 
brought us to the knowledge of ye truthe, by the lyghte of Goddes 
worde, which was so long hydden and kepte under, that the people 
wer nigh famished, & hungred for lacke of spiritual foode’’** 

Though the subject of Lamentacion is her recovery from “Ignor- 
aunce and blindnes,’ Catherine limits the autobiographical content 
of her confession to pious generalities. All names, places, and dates 
are suppressed. The impression conveyed, however, is of a recent 
struggle from which she has emerged with new confidence. “I never 
had this unspeakeable and most high charitie, and abundant love of 
god, printed & fired in my hart dulye? she writes, “tyll it pleased god 
of hys mere grace, mercy, & pitie, to open myne eyes, makyng me 
to see, and beholde with the eye of lively fayth, Christ crucified to 
be myne only saviour and redemer.” So far as a source or agent of 
her conversion is concerned, she implies by both emphasis and omis- 
sion that a personal discovery of the Bible, particularly of the New 
Testament in translation, had led her to her present “simple, and un- 
learned judgement” in religious matters, namely, that “no mannes 
doctrine is to be estemed or preferred lyke unto Christes and the 
Apostles, nor to be taught as a perfect and true doctrine, but even 


*5References are to STC 4827. (Subsequent editions appeared in 1548 and 1563. 
The work was reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, V (London, 1745], 277-298.) Fol. 
A7v; fol. Ag; foll. Agv-As5; foll. Dsv-D6. 
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as it doth accorde and agree with the doctrine of the gospell:’** 
Throughout Lamentacion runs not only the record of Catherine’s 
personal discovery of the Scriptures in translation but an open de- 
fense of the widest possible circulation and use of the English Bible. 

Catherine’s interest in the translation of Erasmus’ Paraphrase upon 
the New Testament, already referred to, shows her as a patron of 
biblical scholarship. In a preface dated August 23, 1523, Erasmus 
dedicated a part of his work—the Gospel of St. Luke—to Henry 
VIIL In the hands of the English translators the Paraphrase became 
an aid to preserving the “Englishe Israelites” from further subjuga- 
tion by the “moste cruell Pharao” in Rome.*" Note is taken by 
Nicholas Udall, the principal translator, of the time when “Christes 
holy ghospell” was despised and suppressed; thanks to Henry VIII 
the English Bible was later prepared and distributed.** Even so, 
Udall added, there was a need for works such as the Paraphrase. 
Some English stomachs could not digest the Gospel unaided. “But 
ye,’ Udall saluted the queen in a preface dated September 30, 1545, 
“by procuring the whole paraphrase of Erasmus to be diligently 
translated into Englishe, have minced it, and made it every English 
mans meate, though his stomake be never so weake or tendre’’”” 

A close resemblance exists between the viewpoints and even the 
language of Udall, Catherine, and Coverdale (who translated the 
Paraphrase of three Epistles of St. Paul), in their perceiving a like- 
ness between Henry VIII and Moses. As early as 1536, in dedicating 
the first complete English Bible to Henry, Coverdale had likened 
Henry’s breach with Rome and tolerance of the Scripture in trans- 
lation to Moses’ leading the Israelites out of their Egyptian bondage. 
Similarly, in Lamentacion, Catherine celebrated the heroism of a 
new Moses who had overcome another pharaoh.” For all three writ- 


26]bid., fol. Bsv; foll. Bs-Bsv; foll. E1-E1v. 


27From Udall’s dedicatory epistle to Edward VI, fol. Aq. Udall also wrote a dedi- 
catory preface (to the whole work) to Catherine and one to the reader. In addition 
he wrote dedicatory prefaces to Catherine prefixed to the Paraphrases of the Gos- 
pels of St. John, of St. Luke, of St. Matthew, and of Acts. Thomas Key, “her dayly 
Oratoure,” dedicated to Catherine his translation of the Paraphrase of St. Mark. 


28Tbid., foll, A3v-A4y. 


2°Preface to Paraphrase of St. Luke, addressed to Catherine, fol. 3. The date of 
this preface led Strype to infer that the work had Henry’s approval. 


80 amentacion, fol. D6. 
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ers a necessary link existed between the independence of the English 
church and the possibility of an English Bible. As Mary’s willingness 
to contribute to the Paraphrase translation indicates, the Paraphrase 
was not in itself doctrinally objectionable to Catholics. One may 
speculate that Catherine’s Protestantism began as a wholesome re- 
spect for Henry’s separation from Rome, that it grew deeper doc- 
trinal and spiritual roots as she listened to such voices as Coverdale’s, 
and that finally she came to regard her faith as not only sincere but 
reformed. What really distinguishes her role in writing the Lamen- 
tacion and sponsoring the translation of the Paraphrase is less a dog- 
matic Protestantism than an effort to bind up wounds, to soothe in- 
jured sensibilities, and to remind her readers that “the scriptures be 
so pure and holy, that no perfeccion can be added unto them? In 
the same spirit but with even keener awareness that sweet words 
could not restore religious peace, Udall expressed the hope that 
through Catherine’s effort the whole English congregation “may 
with a more comfortable and pleasaunt readyng in theyr owne 
mother tounge, bothe encreace from daye to daye in knowelage, and 
also continually bee edified in true religion, nouzeled in right opin- 
ions, trayned in sincere doctrine, and confirmed to walke in perferct 
[sic] innocencie and integritie of a true Christen lyfe accordyng- 
ly:’** Catherine had no doubt hoped for precisely these results. 

Thus it appears that as her ideas became simpler and firmer Cath- 
erine had less taste for differences of opinion. She thought she had 
come upon the basic Christian truths and that the purpose of ex- 
pository prose, scholarship, and education was to make these truths 
available to others. Catherine was deeply troubled about sedition; 


81[bid., fol. F8. 


82Preface to Paraphrase of St. Matthew, addressed to Catherine, fol. 17. In the 
same passage Udall observes that “the common faulte that malignaunt persones doe 
allege against the publishing of Goddes woorde in the mother tongue, and against 
the setting foorth of holesome and godly exposicions upon the same, is, that suche 
bookes cause sedicion against the doctrine, and than lay their facte to the doctrines 
charge.” Catherine identifies the source of trouble as overinterpretation (or misin- 
terpretation) of the Scriptures: the clear record of the Gospel (particularly the 
Epistles of St. Paul) has been muddied with “humayne doctryne, Sophistrie, Philoso- 
phie, and Logicke” (Lamentacion, fol. F6v). The hope of religious peace, Catherine 
asserts, rests with the “pure, and syncere lovers of God,” that is, with devout and 
relatively simple-minded non-Catholics; if these people were more numerous “there 
shoulde not be so much contencion & strife growing on the fieldes of our religion, as 
there is” (ibid., fol. Ds). 
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she tried to play the peacemaker equally in her private and her pub- 
lic life. Consequently some passages in Lamentacion and in a letter 
that give us the most accurate idea of her point of view are openly 
anti-intellectual. In Lamentacion, for example, she observes that a 
sense of Christian truth “never can be atteyned by humayne doc- 
trine, wit nor reason:’** Put side by side w ith some passages from a 
letter Catherine wrote to Cambridge University in February 1546, 
such an observation falls into perspective. The Lamentacion passage 
is in part, of course, anti-Catholic, but the criticisms of the univer- 
sity in Catherine’s letter are directed at its Protestantism, or even, as 
Catherine believed, its agnosticism. In the spring of 1545, at the same 
time as the Erasmus Paraphrase was in preparation and the first edi- 
tion of Prayers or Meditacions was about to appear, students at 
Cambridge staged a performance of Pammachius, the admitted in- 
tent of the performance being “to rebuke the pope’s usurped 
power: Udall, writing in September 1545, was able to praise the 
queen for her “studious diligence in acquirynge knowelage aswell of 
other humaine disciplines, as also of holy scriptures, not only to your 
own edifying, but also to the most godly ensample & enstruction of 
others.’** In the country at large, the whole educational enterprise 
was in jeopardy because of an act (37 Henry VIII, c. 4) “for the 
Dissolution of the colleges, chantries and Free chapels at the King’s 
pleasure?’** In the following year (by proclamation dated July 8, 
1546) Henry would forbid any person “of what estate, condition, 
or degree he or they may be” to receive or possess copies of Tyn- 
dale’s or Commas New Testament or other so-considered works 
of heresy.*’ Such was Catherine’s world and (to judge from Udall’s 
praise) Catherine’s reputation when she was called upon to save the 
university. 


33Fol. B6. 


34Correspondence of Matthew Parker, ed. John Bruce and Thomas T. Perowne 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1853), p. 25. Parker’s letter of May 8, 1545. 

8>Erasmus Paraphrase, preface to Paraphrase of St, Luke, fol. 2. Also praised are 
Catherine’s “vertuous livyng? ‘ ‘pregnaunt wittines; “right wonderful grace of elo- 
quence? “incomparable chastitie? “singular modestie”—but especially her “studious 
seekyng to promote the glory of God and of his most holy ghospell” 

36For citation of the act and some examples of confiscation, see The Victoria His- 
tory of the County of Northampton, II (London, 1906), 36-38. 


87Narrative, ed. Nichols, Appendix, pp. 306-307; see also Letters and Papers, XXI, 
Pt. I, No. 1233, for summary of the proclamation. 
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The letter Catherine wrote after a formal appeal for help from 
Thomas Smith, then Regius professor of civil law, began by depre- 
cating her accomplishments in learning. ** The university’s appeal, 
she said, could have been written in “your vulgare tonge aptyste for 
my intelligence.’ Instead their letter was in Latin, “wyche is so signy- 
fyed unto me by those that be lernyd in the laten tonge’’ Catherine’s 
reply is in her individual and rather easy, but discursive, colloquial 
English, the language she unquestionably preferred. 

For the heart of her reply, the central paragraph may be quoted in 
full: 


Truly thys your discrete and polyticke document I as thankfully ac- 
cepte as you dyssyre that I shuld imbrace yt. And for as muche (as I do 
here) all kynde of lernyng dothe flory she amonge you in thys age as yt 
dyd amongest the greeks at atthens long ago, I dyssyre you all not so to 
hunger for the exquisyte knowledge of profane lernyng that yt may be 
thought that the greeke unyversyte was but transposed or now in eng- 
land agayne revived forgety ting [sic] our christianitye, Since their ex- 
cellency only dy d attayne to morall and natural thy nges: but rather I 
gentylly exhorte you to studye and applye those doctrines as maynes 
and apte degrees to the atteyning and settyng forthe the better Christes 
reverent and most sacred doctryne: that yt may not be layed agaynst 
you in evidence at the trybunall seatt of God how you were ashamed of 
Chry stys doctrine, for this lateyn lessone I am taw ght to say of saynte 
Paule Non me pudet evangelii, to the syncere setting forthe whereof (1 
trust) unyversally in all your vocations and mynysteryes you wyll ap- 
ply and conforme your sundery gyfts artes and study es to shuche ende 
and swort that Cambry dge may be accountyd rather an unyversytie of 
devyne phylosophie than of naturall or morall as athens was. 


In short, for Cambridge to deserve saving, its humanist enthu- 
siasms should be curbed or modified. Greek and Latin should be 
taught as means, not as ends in themselves. Educational ends must be 
religious, not moral or literary. Greek philosophy must be subor- 
dinated to Christian doctrine. Catherine herself (it is implied) has 
subordinated classical scholarship to the exercise of simple piety in 
her scale of values. Yet one also remembers that Catherine’s plea was 
brought successfully to Henry’s attention; in the same letter Cath- 
erine transfers all credit for the univ ersity’s preservation from herself 


38The full text of the letter may be found in Charles H. Cooper, Annals of Cam- 
bridge, 1 (Cambridge, Eng., 1842), 430b-c; its date is Feb. 26, [1546]. 
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to the king’s generosity and concern for good learning. Inevitably 
Catherine’s stance has elements of politics, diplomacy, and personal 
temperament in it, as well as intellectual conviction. Both political 
prudence and religious conservatism (the conservatism, that is, of 
a peaceable anti-Catholic) had brought her to the curious balance 
of anti-intellectualism and humanist zeal that the Cambridge letter 
represents. °° 

But Catherine was also flesh and blood; as has been mentioned, she 
turned very shortly after Henry’s death to Thomas Seymour, and, 
whenever the marriage (her fourth) occurred, an exchange of love 
letters began by early «pring of 1547. The letters from Catherine re- 
veal an unself-conscicus warmth of feeling.‘® We see clearly that 
Catherine saved her theorizing for special occasions. She was essen- 
tially simple and loyal in terms of the commitments she had made— 
without question to Catholicism at one stage in her life, to reformed 
Christianity as she came to understand it, to her obligations as royal 
stepmother. She had been a loyal wife to Henry, but now she was 
free to let her life move in a new direction. “I would not have you to 
think,’ she wrote to Seymour some weeks or months after Henry’s 
death, ‘“‘that this mine honest good will towards you to proceed of 
any sudden motion or passion; for as truly as God is God, my mind 
was fully bent the other time I was at liberty, to marry you before 
any man I know. Howbeit God withstood my will therein most ve- 
hemently for a time, and through His grace and goodness made that 
possible which seemeth to me most impossible; that was, made me to 
renounce utterly mine own will, and to follow His will most will- 
ingly:’** On this earlier occasion, Catherine was persuaded to give up 


8°For description of some minor, additional religious writings by Catherine, see 
Strype, Il, Appendix, pp. 131-132; and James Anderson, Ladies of the Reformation 
(London, 1855), pp. 196-197. 


4°The letters, none dated, belong to the period from Feb, or March 1547 to the 
spring or early summer of 1548. Henry died on Jan. 28, 1547. Catherine’s marriage to 
Seymour took place, according to Gregorio Leti, thirty-four days later. On June 25 
Edward VI wrote in his journal: “The lord Seymour of Sudeley married the queen, 
whose name was Catherine; with which marriage the lord protector was much of- 
fended” (DNB, III, 1220). Seymour married Catherine only after unsuccessful over- 
tures in the direction of Anne of Cleves and the princesses Mary and Elizabeth. 
After the marriage he arranged to have both Elizabeth and Jane Grey live in his 
household at Chelsea. 


#1See Emma Dent, Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley (London, 1877), p. 163. 
(A facsimile of the holograph original appears on the opposite page.) The other 
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Seymour for Henry. Now that all obstacles were removed, she de- 
ferred to what she probably felt was God’s will as well as her own, 
and the results were unhappy because Catherine could not recognize 
her new husband’s reckless political ambition. The fact was that 
Seymour married Catherine for political advantage. 

The correspondence transparently shows, however, that Cath- 
erine married Seymour for love. A strong sense of duty coupled 
with gratitude and affection mark, by comparison, the letters she 
wrote to Henry during his 1544 campaign. How much of a corre- 
spondent Catherine had been cannot be completely known; her own 
part of the correspondence with Edward, as mentioned above, has 
been lost except for the Latin draft of a single reply. No letters to 
Elizabeth have been preserved, and only one, in Latin, to Mary. 
Twenty-five letters in all remain, of w hich tw enty-three are in Eng- 
lish. Four of these, the letters to Seymour, presumably underlie H. F 
M. Prescott’s characterization of Catherine as “a letter writer . 
who was able to keep a poise between teasing and affection shnene 0s as 
prettily as Dorothy Osborne, a century or so later’ Such a passage 
as this, to Seymour, may have been in Miss Prescott’s mind: 

I wold desyre ye myght obteyne the Kynges [i.e., Edward’s] letters in 
your favour, and also the ayde and furtherance of the mooste notable of 
the counsell, suche as ye schall thynke convenyent, whiche thynge ob- 
tayned schal be no small schame to your brother and lov yng syster, in 

case they do not the lyke. My lord w vhere as ye charge me with a prom- 
yse written with myne one hand, to chaunge the two yeres to two 
monethes, I thynke ye have no suche playne sentence wrytten with my 
hand. I knowe not wether ye be a paraphryser or not, yf ye be lerned in 
that scyence that ys possy ble ye may of one word make whole sentence, 
and yet nott at all tymes after the true meanyng of the writer, as yt aper- 
yth by thys yowr exposycyon apon my wrytyng.** 


In the same letter, clearly from the period between Henry’s death 
and the formalization of her new marriage, Catherine went on to 
add: “When yt shal be your pleasure to repayre hether [i.e., to 
Chelsea] ye must take sum payne to cum early in the mornyng that 





three letters to Seymour may be found in George Ballard, Memoirs of Several 
Ladies of Great Britain (Oxford, 1752), pp. 94-95; and A Collection of State Papers 

. left by William Cecill Lord Burghley, ed. Samuel Haynes (London, 1740), p. 61 
and p, 62. 


42Mary Tudor (New York, 1953), p. 98. 43Ballard, p. 94. 
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ye may be gone again by seven a clocke, and so I suppose ye may 
come without suspect.’ It had not been clear, or perhaps had not 
been true, that Catherine earlier would risk this sort of compromise. 

The letters to Henry in 1544 were more conventionally rhetori- 
cal, but not without feeling, as when Catherine, signing herself 
“your Majesties humble obedyent lovyng Wife and Servant?’ de- 
scribed their separation in these terms: 


Although the dyscourse of Tyme and accompte of Days nether ys long 
nor many of your Majesties ‘Absens, yet the want of your Presens so 
much beloved and desired of me, maketh me, that I cannot quyetly plea- 
sur in any thy ng, until I hear from your | Majestye. . . God, the Knower 
of Secrets, can Juge these words not to be only wrytten wyth Ynke, but 
moost truly impressed in the hart.** 


In the same letter Catherine acknowledges insufficient gratefulness 
both to God (“not being able to recompence the leste of hys bene- 
fyts”) and to the king’s majesty (“at whose hands I have founde and 
receyved so muche love and Goodnes, that wyth Words I cannot 
express yt’). In a different letter to Henry, she alludes to the very 
good health of the prince and the rest of his majesty’s children.** In 
a letter of July 25, 1544, Catherine adds another personal note in 


commending her councilors’ diligence.** Thus she selected news for 
Henry that would be welcome, and she appears to us as just the sort 
of wife Henry was to praise in his will for her “great Love, Obe- 
dience, chastness of Life, and Wisdom?’** 

Considering, nevertheless, the sort of letter writer Catherine ap- 
pears to have been, we recall that soon after Henry’s death she was 
subscribing herself to Thomas Seymour as “yours to serve and obey 


*4Strype, II, Appendix, pp. 33-34; see also Letters and Papers, XIX, Pt. I, No. 1029. 
This letter, not dated, appears to be Catherine’s first letter to Henry after his de- 
parture for France. Four other letters from Catherine to Henry are calendared in 
Letters and Papers: July 25, 1544 (XIX, Pt. I, No. 979); July 31, 1544 (No. 1019); 
Aug. 9, 1544 (Prt. II, No. 58); Aug. 25, 1544 (No. 136). The letter of July 31 appears 
in modern spelling in Mary A. E. (Wood) Green, Letters of Royal and Illustrious 
Ladies of Great Britain (London, 1846), III, 173-174. The letter of Aug. 25 is on pp. 
174-175. Only one of Henry’s replies is preserved—a good-natured and affectionate 
letter dated Sept. 8, 1544 (see Letters and Papers, XIX, Prt. II, No, 201; and Strick- 
land, III, 220). Henry’s expedition kept him out of England from July 14 to Sept. 30. 


45Green, III, 174. 
46] etters and Papers, XIX, Pt. I, No. 979. 
47Quoted in Ballard, p. go. 
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during her life; “your humble true and lovyng Wyfe in her Hart?’ 
and “‘your most lovyng obedyent and humble Wyfs Other letters 
show her as able to wishd the court formalities of the day, as in a re- 
quest of November 14, 1544, to Matthew Parker that he grant the 
bailiwick of Stoke to one Randall Radclyff and again on March 24, 
1545, that he grant the manor of Chipley in Suffolk to “our well- 
beloved Edward Waldegrave;’ servant of “our most dear and entirely 
beloved son the lord prince?”** 

If most of her correspondence lacks the philosophical self- 
portraiture of the letter to Cambridge University, an occasional pas- 
sage can be completely personal and uninhibited. The writer’s natural 
speaking voice can be heard in all the letters to Seymour, whether 
the subject is Seymour’s troubles with his brother, the Protector (“I 
supposed my Lorde Protectour wold have used no delay with his 
Frend and naturall Brother in a Mater wyche ys upryght and just, as 
I take yt”), or whether the subject is Catherine’s unborn child, 
which “hathe styred thyse thre Dayes every Mornyng and Evenyng, 
so that I trust whan ye come, it wyll make yow sum passe Tyme?’ 
Concluding the letter in which these passages appear, Catherine 
writes, “And thus I end byddyng my swett Hart and lovyng Hus- 
band better to fare then my self?’ When not writing for publica- 
tion, Catherine uses a rhythm and vocabulary and chooses topics 
that make her consciously literary efforts seem strained by compari- 
son. But this meant only that she was most at home in familiar uses of 
her own language. In private correspondence, especially with Sey- 
mour, the didactic earnestness of her religious tracts gives way to 
spontaneity.” 

At Sudeley Castle, on August 30, 1548, after a difficult pregnancy 
Catherine gave birth to her only child, a daughter. Seymour had 


48See, respectively, Dent, p. 163; Haynes, pp. 61, 62. 
*9Correspondence of Matthew Parker, pp. 16, 19-20. 
50Haynes, p. 62. 


51As5 Seymour’s wife, Catherine retained her spirit and convictions, according to 
Hugh Latimer. Evidently, though, she did not try to reform her husband. In Lati- 
mer’s words: “I have heard say, when that good queen that is gone had ordained in 
her house daily prayer both before noon, and after noon, the admiral [Seymour] 
gets him out of the w ay, like a mole digging in the earth.” Sermons by Hugh Lati- 
mer, ed. George E. Corrie, | (Cambridge, Eng., 1844), 228—from a sermon preached 
on April 19, 1549. 
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wanted a son to “revenge such wrongs as neither you nor I can?” 
Somerset, the Protector, sent congratulations on “so pretty a daugh- 
er, ** perhaps gratified that the new aunt (as well as stepmother) of 
his ward had not produced a son. During Catherine’s pregnancy 
both Mary and Elizabeth wrote letters expressing anxiety for her 
health. Great preparations had been made at Sudeley Castle for the 
lying-in; 120 gentlemen were in attendance. But Catherine was un- 
able to rally after her daughter’s birth. On September 5, 1548, she 
dictated her will to two witnesses at her bedside, Robert Huyck, a 
physician, and John Parkhurst, a minister of Reformation persuasion 
from a nearby parish. Her thoughts were all of her husband, to 
whom she gave her entire possessions, “wishing them to be a thou- 
sand times more in value than they were, or been:’* Her health did 
not improve. A day or so later, taking Seymour by the hand and ad- 
dressing Elizabeth Tyrwhitt, Catherine complained that “I am not 
wel handelyd, for thos that be abowt me caryth not for me, but 
standyth lawghying at my Gref; and the moor Good I wy] to them, 
the les Good thay wyl to me:’ Perhaps her mind was wandering. 
Seymour replied, rather perfunctorily, “Why Swet-hart, I wold you 
no hurt:’** On September 7, not long after this last recorded conver- 
sation, Catherine died. She was buried a few days later in Sudeley 
chapel and accorded the first royal funeral in England to be held ac- 
cording to Protestant rites. 

Matthew Coverdale preached at Catherine’s funeral; the chief 
mourner was Lady Jane Grey, who, with Elizabeth, had been a 
member of her household after Henry’s death. The funeral service 
has been recorded: “the hole Quere began and song certen Salmes in 
Englishe and read iu lessons”; in his sermon Coverdale reminded his 
hearers that their offering was for the poor and had no efficacy for 
the soul of the deceased; during the burial the choir sang Te deum in 
English. “All wch aforesaid was done in a mornynge.’”* 

52Letter from Seymour to Catherine Parr dated June 9, [1548], in England under 
the Reigns of Edward VI and Mary, ed. Patrick F. Tytler (London, 1839), I, 103. 


58Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1547-1580, p. 11, letter dated Sept. 1, 1548. 

54See Dent, p. 173. 

55Elizabeth Tyrwhitt reported what she saw and heard at Catherine’s bedside. 
Her report is given in Haynes, pp. 103-104. 


56Transcribed in Dent, pp. 174-175, from a MS in the Heralds’ College entitled “A 
book of Buryalls of trew Noble Persons’ 
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Thus Catherine’s life and work ended. In retrospect it appears that 
the work is not detachable from her life. Certainly she has no place 
among English authors, though the plagiarism of Prayers or Medita- 
cions was not a crime to her contemporaries, Her most substantial 
achievements were her service to Cambridge and her sponsorship of 
the Erasmus Paraphrase. After these we would cite next her author- 
ship of a genuine “confession” (the Lamentacion) and her help in 
the education of her stepchildren, notably of Edward. In these acts 
we see most clearly how humanism colored her sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. Had she received the sort of classical education given to 
Elizabeth and Jane Grey she might have developed a more intellec- 
tual kind of Protestantism. But she did not pretend to any “curious 
knowledge” in religious matters. Instead religion, as far as her tem- 
perament and circumstances permitted, became for her a set of spir- 
itual facts that gave meaning to politics, scholarship, and personal re- 
lations. In this respect and in the energy and directness with which 
she pursued her interests, Catherine illustrates very clearly one out- 
come of humanist influence on a sixteenth-century woman. 








Notes and Documents 


Francis Bacon’s Advice to Fulke Greville 
on Research Techniques 


i HIS monumental edition of Francis Bacon’s letters, James Sped- 
ding reprinted at length a letter reputedly written by the second 
earl of Essex to Fulke Greville.* The epistle, obviously a response to 
a letter from Greville himself, contained a discussion of research 
techniques and, in particular, the limitations of epitomes. Since the 
subject and style of the letter seemed Baconian and since Bacon 
served as Essex’s secretary and adviser, Spedding was convinced that 
every word came from the essayist’s pen. Though undated, he be- 
lieved it was probably written sometime between the years 1595 and 
1596." After relating how he found the letter in the Bodleian Li- 
brary among some of Archbishop Sancroft’s manuscripts dealing 
with the second earl of Essex’s trial and execution, Spedding stated 
that the manuscript was a copy most likely made by one of the arch- 
bishop’s aides. The whereabouts of the original, however, has re- 
mained a mystery. 
Two summers ago, while engaged in research in connection with 
a biography of Robert Devereux, the third earl of Essex, the present 
writer accidentally discovered the original of the aforesaid letter in 
the Public Record Office.’ Addressed to “Cosin Foulk” and written 
1The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon (London, 1861-74), II (1862), 21-26. 
In his article on Fulke Greville, first Lord Brooke, in the DNB (VIII, 602 ff.), Sid- 
ney Lee accepted most of Spedding’s findings, namely, that the letter was written 
by Bacon sometime after 1595. At the same time, however, Lee reidentified the re- 
cipient as Fulke Greville, a cousin germane of Sir Fulke and father of Robert 
Brooke, second Lord Brooke, on grounds that the recipient had to be a young Cam- 
bridge-bound student. However, internal evidence, in my opinion, still supports Sir 
Fulke the poet, for the first paragraph of the letter implies that the recipient did not 
intend to study at Cambridge but merely wished to find a scholar there and to hire 
a group of “research assistants” to gather facts and make epitomes of books. This 
sounds more like a mature scholar, or patron, launching a writing project than a 
young gentleman preparing to enter Cambridge University. In addition, the tone of 


the letter and other key phrases (which are discussed below) likewise tend to sup- 
port Spedding’s conclusions. 


*Ibid. Actually Spedding did not launch a thorough discussion of the dating prob- 
lem; he simply placed the letter among others written in this period of Bacon’s life. 


’The manuscript is identified as follows; State Papers, 14/59, fol. 451b. 
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in a very legible hand on parchment, it is filed with the state papers 
domestic under the year “1610?” and catalogued as follows in the 
calendar: 


Earl of Essex to Sir Fulk Greville. Advice on the best course for avail- 
ing himself of the services of others, whom he may employ in taking 
notes from books for him; urges the necessity of personal industry to 
make a good scholar.‘ 


No date appears on the manuscript. Instead of the familiar and clear- 
ly distinguishable hand and signature of the third earl of Essex, the 
reputed author of this original letter, a cryptic signature, suggesting 
either the letter “H” or the letters “F “4 followed by the number 
“too,” is appended to the epistle.° 

Except for a few minor differences, which are noted in the tradi- 
tional fashion, the original and the copies are identical: 


Cosin Foulk; you tell me you are going to Cambridge, and that the Ends 
of your going are, to get a Scholar to your liking, to live with you and 
some 2, or 3 others to remain in the Univ ersity, and gather for you; and 
you require my Opinion, what Instruction you shall give these gather- 
ers. To which I yield, more out of Affection for your Satisfaction, to do 
what I can; than out of Confidence, that I can do anything: and though 
you get nothing else by this idle discourse; yet you shall Learn this, that 
if you will have your friend perform what you require, you must re- 
quire nothing above his strength. 

He that shall out of his own Reading gather for the use of another, 
must (as I think) do it by Epitome, or Abridgment, or under Heads and 
Common Places. Epitomes also may be of 2 sorts: of any one Art, or part 
of Knowledge out of many Books; or of one Book by itself. Of the first 
kind we have many Patterns; as for Civil Law, Justinian; Littleton for 
our own; Ramus Logick; Valerius Physicks; Lipsius Politicks, and Ma- 


‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1603-1610, p. 656. The reason for dating the 
letter “1610?” is not too difficult to find. External evidence indicates that Fulke Gre- 
ville visited Cambridge University in Feb. 1609/10 to repair his health and work on 
his studies (see Hist. MSS Comm., Cowper MSS, |, 68). In his article “Fulk Greville, 
First Lord Brooke? Modern Language Review, XXVII (1933), 1-20, Geoffrey Bul- 
lough, Greville’s most recent editor, accepted the conclusions of the calendar, seem- 
ingly without questioning Essex’s authorship. As a matter of fact, however, Gre- 
ville’s visit to Cambridge does not nullify the principal conclusions presented herein, 
namely, that the letter was written by Bacon instead of the third earl of Essex dur- 
ing or shortly after 1599. On the contrary, it merely confirms Bullough’s contention 
that from 1599 or thereabouts Fulke Greville, because of the influence of Bacon and 
Samuel Daniel, changed his views on learning and devoted more and more time to 
the study of humanistic disciplines. 


See n. 14 for a complete discussion of the autograph and cipher. 
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chiavels Art of War. Some in every kind and diverse in some one. In 
matter of Story I will not cite Carion, Functius, Melanchthon, nor the 
new French Bibliotheque Historien;* because they are rather calendars 
to direct a man to Stories, than Abridgements of Story. But the reading 
of the best of these (and these to be the best we have) will no more 
make a Man a good Civilian, Common Lawyer, Logician, Naturalist, Pol- 
itician, nor Soldier, than the seeing of the Names of London, Bristol, 
York, Lincoln, and some few other places of note in a Mercators general 
Map will make a Stranger understand the Cosmography of England. 

And if the Works of so excellent Men be so fruitless, what shall their 
Abridgments be? who can give us no great proportion of knowledge if 
they gave us All they understood themselves. I do not deny, but he, “that 
hath such Abridgements of all Arts, shall have a general ‘Notion of all 
kinds of know ledge. But he shall be like a Man of many Trades, that 
thrives less, than he that seriously follows one. For it is Seneca’s Rule 
Multum non multa.’ : 

It may be objected, that Knowledge is so infinite, and the Writers of 
every sort of it so tedious, as it is reason to allow a Man all Helps to go 
the shortest and newest way. But they, that only study Abridgements, 
like Men that would visit all Places, pass through every place in such 
post, as they have no time to observe as they go, or make profit of their 
travel. 

The Epitome of any special Book is but a short Narration of that 
which the Book itself doth discourse at large: where commonly in mat- 
ter of Art the Positions are set down without their Proofs; and in mat- 
ter of Story the things done, without the Councils, and circumstances 
which indeed are of a thousand times more use, than the Examples them- 
selves. Such reste wo may make us know the Places, where great 
Battles have been fought, and the Names of the Conquerors and Con- 
quered, and will minister Arguments of discourse, but cannot breed 
soundness of Judgement, which is the true use of all Learning. 

As for Example: Let him that never read Livy, tell me w hat he is the 
wiser for “lorus’s Epitome; or he, that never studied the Mathematicks, 
what he would learn of a title of Euclid’s Definitions and Divisions, or (if 
you will) Axioms also, without seeing the Demonstrations, which must 
lead himself to conceive them. So as I think Epitomes, of the one, or other 
kind, of themselves of little profit. 

It may be thought the Slowness of mine own Conceipt in this point 
corrupts my Judgement. But surely I do not measure all men by myself: 
for the wants I have shall make me more honour great gifts in them. 


®As indicated below, this is undoubtedly a reterence to Lancelot Voisin’s L’bis- 
toire des bistoires. 


™{Study] much, not many things” See Seneca’s epistle entitled “On the Futility 
of Learning Maxims,’ in the Loeb Classical Library edition of Seneca ad lucilium 
epistulae morales, 1 (London, 1925), 232 ff. 
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I confess excellent Wits will make use of every little thing: But yet 
against all sloathfull Students I learn this Rule out of Livy, Nunquam 
nec opera sine emolumento, nec emolumenum sine impensa opera est, 
Labor voluptasque dissimilima natura Societate quadam naturali inter se 
conjuncta sunt.® 

I hold Collections under Heads & Common Places of far more profit, 
and use; because they have in them a kind of Observacion; without the 
which neither long Life breeds Experience, nor great Reading great 
Knowledge: For id demum scimus, cujus causam scimus.° 

As for Example, He that out of Curtius, or Plutarch will make an Epi- 
tome of the Life of Alexander, considers but the number of years he 
lived, the Names of places he conquered, the Humours and Affections 
he had and the variety of Accidents he mett withall in the Course of 
his Life: But he, that will draw notes out of his Life, under Heads, will 
shew under the Title of Conquerour, that to begin in the Strength and 
Flower of his Age; to have a way made to Greatness by his Father; to 
find an Army Disciplined and a Council of great Captains; and to pro- 
cure himself to be made Head of a League against a Common Enemy; 
whereby both his Quarrell may be popular, and his Assistance great, are 
necessary Helps to great Conquests: 

Under the Title of Warr; That the Invader hath ever the Advantage 
of the Invaded; for he comes resolved, strikes terror, hath all if he winn, 
and if he lose loseth but his Hopes: that is not the number of Soldiers, so 
much as the Goodness of them, and the Conduct of the Leaders, that is 
Cause of Victory: And that before any man make forraigne wars, he 
must according to Alexander’s Example be” sure to settle all near home. 

Under the Title of Periods, or Revolucions of States: That the Uncer- 
tainty of Succession, the Equal Greatness of divers Grandeis, and the 
overmuch (if I may so speak) Unwieldiness of a State, are sufficient 
Causes to ruine the greatest Monarchy. 

The last may seem somew hat strange; But as I believe it to be a true 
Cause of the Dissipacion, or Loss of the Grecian Monarchy, so sure it 
was of the Roman; which made Livy in his time, foreseeing the Fall of 
it, say of that Commonwealth, Quad ab exiguis profecta Intijs do cre- 
verit, ut jam magnitudine laboret sua: and in another place, Tempora, 
quibus praevalentis populi viris se ipse conficiant."* 


5“Nowhere, as a rule, is service given without recompense, nor recompense except 
for service; toil and pleasure, most unlike in nature, have been linked together in a 
sort of natural bond’ See Livy, Loeb Classical Library, III (London, 1924), 13. 

“We know that especially whose cause we know? Author unknown, 

10Spedding’s version has parentheses around “according to Alexander’s example? 

‘Both the first quotation, meaning “ .. . and that proceeding from slender be- 
ginnings it has so increased as now to be burdened by its own magnitude? and the 
second, hau, “There are times in which the very might of a powerful people is 
destroying itself? come from Livy, I (1919), 4. 
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I name these few Heads, only to shew the difference between these 
kinds of Collections, which I think is soon discerned. 

But though I prefer this second kind of Collections before the first; 
yet neither is that anything, if these 3 Circumstances be not observed: 
Choice to be made of the Heads, under which all things are reduced; of 
the Books, out of which they are to be taken; and above all things, of the 
Notes themselv es, that shall be set down. For the first, you will say, 
your Abridges shall follow Patterns: For the second, that they may read 
the Books, that are in reputacion in the University: For the third, you 
will trust their Judgement. 

But I answer; the Patterns they shall find, either are made by young 
Students, like themselves; or by common Book-makers that follow an 
Alphabet, & fill the Index w ith many idle Heads enough to make him 
that shall follow their Pattern, to fill his paper-Book as full of idle marks. 
Therefore special advice 1 would wish him to take, that should make 
such"* Heads, and to make farr fewer than you shall find in any Pattern. 

The judgement of the Univ ersity I do infinitely reverence: But the 
general Reputacion of Books (I think) will little direct them. My rea- 
sons are, that all, or most of grounded Judgement, do only follow one of 
three Professions. Divinity, Law or Physick, and are Strangers to the 
Books your Abridgers should read, because they despise them; and other 
young Students are more satisfied with a flowering easy Style, than with 
excellent matter in harsh words. 

Of the Choice (because you mean the Study of Humanity)’ I think 
Story of most, and I had almost said, of only use: For Poets, I can com- 
mend none, being resolved to be ever a Stranger to them. Of Orators, if 
I must choose you any, it shall be Demosthenes; both for the Argument 
he handles, and for that his Eloquence is more proper to a Statesman 
than Cicero’s. Off all Stories I think Tacitus simply the best; Livy is very 
good; Thucidides above any of the Writers of Greek matters: and the 
worst of these, and divers others of the Ancients to be preferred before 
the best of our Moderns. 

The third, and the hardest point is, the choice of the Notes them- 
selves; which must be natural, moral, Politick or Military. Of the 2 first 
your Gatherers may have good Judgement; but you shall have little use: 
of the 2 later your Use is greatest, and their Judgement least. I doubt 
not, but in the Univ ersity you shall find choice of many excellent Wits, 
and in things wherein they have waded, many of good Understanding. 
But They that have the best Fies are not alwaies the best Lapidaries; and 
according to the Proverb, The greatest Clerks are not alwaies the wisest 
men. A meer Scholar in State, or Military Matters will no more Satisfy 


12Spedding’s version omits this word. 


18This phrase, as I have indicated below, gives added meaning to the entire letter, 
especially when it is placed in the context of Greville’s life and literary pursuits. 
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you, than Phormio did Hannibal. Therefore to speak plainly of the gath- 
ering of Heads, or Common Places; I think, First, that in general one 
Man’s Notes will little profit another, because one man’s Conceit doth so 
much differ from another’s; and also because the bare Note itself is noth- 
ing so much worth, as the suggestion it gives the Reader. Next I think, 
no profit is gotten by his Notes, that is not judicious in that whereof he 
makes his Notes. 

But you will say, | exceed my Commission: for instead of Advice, I do 
Dehort. I do Confess, I would have you gather the chiefest things, and 
out of the chiefest Books yourself; and to use your other Collectours in 
gathering arguments, and Examples to prove, or illustrate any Particular 
Position or Question. For they should like labourers, bring Stone, Tim- 
ber, Mortar and other Necessaries to your Building: But you should put 
them together, & be the Master-workman yourself: and Instruction is 
easlier given, & will be better followed in one point than in many, 

As I began, so I must end, assuring you, I have no End, but your Satis- 
faction; no not of thanks from y ou! for you cannot be so much pleased 
with seeing proof of the Credit you have with me, as you will be dis- 
tasted with the Insufficiency of that which you have sought to be satis- 
fied in. 

Make you this private, to conceal my weakness, & I will by many bet- 
ter Trials than this, publish to the World that Affection with which it is 


undertaken. your affectionate Cosin, & assured Friend 


[H or Fr]* 


100 


A careful examination of this letter provokes several questions re- 
garding the reputed authorship and ascribed date. Could the third 


“This signature poses the most perplexing question in regard to the authorship 
problem. Why did anyone deem it necessary to sign a seemingly innocent letter like 
this cryptically? Yet it is clear from the last paragraph that the writer wished to hide 
his identity to all but the recipient. It does not appear to contain controversial or 
diplomatic material dangerous to the state. Perhaps the author wished to keep his 
identity unknown to posterity, or perhaps the parties did not wish to or were for- 
bidden to communicate openly with each other. Generally both earls of Essex 
signed their letters personally in easily identifiable hands. The second earl, however, 
frequently utilized the services of his many secretaries, and he also possessed a nu- 
merical cipher for secret communications, Perhaps this signature identified both 
Essex and his secretary (Bacon, for example). 

From external evidence we also know that Bacon used ciphers and cryptic-like 
names in his writing and that he loved to dabble in cryptographic problems. In fact, 
sometime before the publication of the Advancement of Learning in 1605 he wrote 
a short treatise entitled Valerius Terminus of the Interpretation of Nature, with ihe 
Annotations of Hermes Stella. Spedding confessed that he was unable to ascertain 
Bacon’s motive for calling himself “Hermes” in this instance, It is certainly possible 
that Bacon gave himself the name or that others in the Essex circle assigned it to 
him. It is even more interesting to note that the most elemental substitution cipher 
of the essayist’s name totals 100: 
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earl of Essex, a youth of nineteen years who was more interested in 
military pursuits than scholarship, possibly have written this letter? 
Even if he did possess the intellectual powers, would he have written 
such a letter to a much older public figure and then not signed it?” 
Or, conversely, would an established patron and accomplished au- 
thor like Fulke Greville have asked young Essex for advice on the 
proper method of gathering material for a treatise on human learn- 
ing? The circumstantial context, the subject matter, the hand, the 
tone of the letter, and the absence of his signature seem to suggest 
that the son of Elizabeth’s Essex did not write these words to Greville 
in 1610. In short, the letter has been misdated, wrongly identified, 
and hence miscatalogued. 

If not the third earl of Essex, who, then, was the author of this 
advisory letter on research addressed to Greville? When and under 
what circumstances was it written? Evidence of various types sug- 
gests the plausibility of Bacon’s authorship. That the essayist was 
both interested in the nature of human learning and qualified to 
write on research techniques is evident from a cursory survey of his 
many and varied works. That Bacon possessed a systematic method 
of research and note-taking similar to that described in the letter is 


evident from a closer scrutiny of his writings, particularly the Es- 
says, the Advancement of Learning, and Novum Organum. His pre- 
judices, moreover, are clearly manifest in several places. His prefer- 
ence for prose over poetry is common knowledge. He repeatedly 
disapproved of secondhand scholarship and short cuts. “As for the 








“=e 
Fe 
soel 
. <a 
ee 
Soe 
..18 
67 plus 33 equals 100 (the cipher appearing on this letter) 


Could this be pure coincidence in the light of Bacon’s use and knowledge of ci- 
phers? See Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and De augmentis scientiarum, A. J. 
Butler, “Some Elizabethan Cipher-Books; Transactions of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, VI (1901), Pt. I, 127 ff.; and William F. and Elizebeth S. Friedman, The Shake- 
spearean Ciphers Examined (Cambridge, [Eng.], 1957), pp. 28-32 especially. 


18The large characters, free horizontal hand, and clearly distinguishable signature, 
all of which Essex employed in his letters written both before and after “1610?” are 
absent in this letter. 
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corruptions and moths of history, which are Epitomes; he wrote in 
the Advancement of Learning, “the use of them deserveth to be ban- 
ished, as all men of sound judgment have confessed:** And, con- 
versely, despite some reservations, he expressed a decided preference 
for the commonplace book system of annotation."’ Several authori- 
ties cited in the letter and the manner in which they appear likewise 
reflect Bacon’s mind and method; some of them, like Cicero and 
Livy, were in fact Bacon’s favorite authors. That either the second 
or third earl of Essex would have such a grasp of the subject is highly 
unlikely. 

The style and tone of the letter confirm these preliminary conclu- 
sions. Since Bacon loved to proffer advice to anyone that wanted it— 
and, one might add, to some that did not cherish it—he bequeathed 
to posterity a host of advisory epistles and essays similar to the above. 
He admonished Elizabeth’s Essex, his patron, on several occasions. 
He informed the young earl of Rutland (on Essex’s behalf) on the 
virtues and vices of continental travel. He even had the audacity to 
counsel Sir Henry Savile, the scholar’s scholar, on some fundamen- 
tals of pedagogy. He advised a host of Englishmen, including King 
James and the duke of Buckingham, on matters legal and political. 
Whether Bacon was asked by Greville, directly, or by the earl of 
Essex indirectly, for his advice on research techniques, one would 
have expected Bacon to reply in the same authoritative and self- 
confident manner. In brief, then, the tone, the straightforward prose 
style, the Latin phrases, and pithy proverbs—among other traits—all 
substantiate Spedding’s conclusion that, though Essex’s name may 
appear on the outside of the epistle, Bacon was the true author. 

Spedding’s dates, however, must be corrected to comply with the 
internal evidence. In the second paragraph of the document, while 
discussing the shortcomings of epitomes, Bacon makes a passing ref- 
erence to the “new French Bibliotheque Historien;’ a reference that 
provides a terminus post quem. Although Bacon does not cite the 


16The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, VI (Boston, 1863), 189, 294. In his 
essay “Of Studies” he expressed similar views on the subject: “Some books also may 
be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others; but that would be only in 
the less important arguments, and the meaner sort of books; else distilled books are 
like common distilled waters, flashy things” (XII [1860], 253). It is quite possible 
that this essay, which appeared in 1597, actuall 7 provoked this letter on research. 


17 Works, VI, 281. 
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complete title in French, it is clear from the context that he means 
Lancelot Voisin’s L’ histoire des histoires, avec idée de ’ histoire ac- 
complie, plus le dessein de l'histoire nouvelle des Frangois, a signifi- 
cant historiographical work published in Paris in 1599.’* Thus, the 
letter seems to have been written sometime shortly after Voisin’s 
work in : 599 and very likely before the publication of the Advance- 
ment of Learning in 1605. 

External evidence concerning the relationship between Bacon and 
Greville corroborates the foregoing interpretation.’* Both were 
friends and political allies before Essex’s fall. Both resided together 
in Essex House on the Strand at various times during the last decade 
of Elizabeth’s reign. When apart, they corresponded with each 
other. They also shared similar views on the purpose and nature of 
government. The earl of Essex, privy counselor and royal favorite, 
served as the political patron for both Bacon and Greville with vary- 
ing degrees of success. He, in turn, relied upon Greville for informa- 
tion and support in court circles and upon Bacon for confidential ad- 
vice and literary assistance. Although Bacon faltered in 1599, both 
men remained within the confines of Essex’s circle until his eclipse. 
It is highly possible that Bacon wrote this letter after Essex’s fall in 
order to receive Greville’s patronage. Or perhaps Bacon considered 
it an application for the “academic assistant” whom Greville hoped 
to find at Cambridge. 

Greville’s life and literary interests provide more clues about the 
occasion for the document.’° Throughout the last half of his long 
life Greville was a persistent critic of scholasticism and, like Bacon, 
a proponent of the “new learning:’ He pressed for educational re- 
form at the English universities; while vice-chancellor of Cambridge, 
for example, he called for a greater emphasis on the humanistic disci- 
plines, especially history, in the curriculum. To these ends he spon- 

‘Lancelot Voisin de la Popeliniére, a French soldier ana historian, was born in 
1540 and died in 1608. Although a convert to the Reformed religion and a fighter 
for its cause in the religious wars of 1574- 76, he was censured by is superiors for a 
historical interpretation of the wars. His crime, ironically, was impartiality. He also 
wrote a short treatise entitled Les Trois Mondes (1582), in which he described the 


new-found western hemisphere, and a Histoire de la conquéte des pays de Bresse 
et de Savoie (1601). See La grande encyclopédie, XX1 (1894-95), 950-951. 


19For these relationships see the “Introduction” to Poems and Dramas of Fulke 
Greville, First Lord Brooke, ed. Geoffrey Bullough (London, 1932), I, 14-19. 


20Tbid., 1-72. 
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sored the cause of Isaac Dorisiaus, the Dutch humanist, whom he 
hoped to place in Cambridge. ** In his will he bequeathed money to 
the University of Cambridge for a lectureship in history. Moreover, 
Greville wrote a philosophical poem published posthumously enti- 
tled “A Treatie of Humane Learning,’ in which he set forth his epis- 
temological views.” 

There is no direct evidence as to when Greville commenced his 
philosophical studies or when he wrote these lines on learning. But 
Geoffrey Bullough believes that between 1598 and 1605 he changed 
his views on knowledge considerably.** For example, in Caelica, 
written about 1597, Greville depreciated book-drawn knowledge 
and elevated nature and human experience as the sources of knowl- 
edge. Bullough attributes this change of heart to the intellectual in- 
fluence of both Bacon and Samuel Daniel, the author of Musophilus, 
who benefited from Greville’s patronage. About 1599, according to 
Bullough, after close associations with both of these sages, Greville 
assumed a more critical attitude toward knowledge and the learning 
process. It is within this context, then, that Bacon’s letter to Greville 
must be placed. 

Sometime in 1599 or 1600, to reconstruct the picture from both 
internal and external evidence, Greville decided to make a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the humanities. He intended, evidently, to visit 
Cambridge University in order to find a mature, intellectual aide and 
to employ some young “research assistants” to gather materials and 
epitomize books. But before putting this project into operation, he 
wrote Bacon, an alumnus and onetime secretary to the chancellor of 
the university, namely Essex, for advice. The former, who was well 
acquainted with Cambridge, vitally interested in the subject, and 
highly qualified to respond authoritatively, put forth his own views 
on the subject. For some undetermined reason he signed the letter 
cryptically—a very common practice in Elizabethan England. Per- 
haps he wished to keep the letter secret from Essex himself! This ex- 
planation, or a similar one, appears to offer the only way in which 
the occasion, the date, the authorship, the signature, the style, and 
the contents of the new-found letter can be reconciled. 


VERNON F. Snow 
21Hist. MSS Comm., Cowper MSS, I, 370, 427, 449. 
22See Bullough’s edition of Greville’s Poems, I, 154-191, 291-310. 
*8Ibid., 52-62 especially. 





Thorn-Drury’s Notes on George Wither 


TupENTS of English literature who are interested in George 
S Wither may welcome some out-of-the-way information about 
him that came to me through the acquisition of several notebooks 
formerly belonging to George Thorn-Drury. The core of these 
notebooks is said to be an 1862 sale catalogue of Joseph Lilly, adver- 
tising “the most extensive series [of Wither’s works] ever offered 
for sale, principally obtained from the Collections of Rev. Dr. Bliss, 
Rev. J. Mitford, J. M. Gutch Esq. but chiefly from the Series 
formed after an assiduous research of above forty years by the late 
James Brook Pulham Esq. . . ’’ Inserted, however, are many clippings 
from other catalogues, which increase the bibliographical usefulness 
of the notebooks. 

Even if the Lilly collection was far from complete, it contained 
about sixty titles, which constitute an outstanding Wither library. 
Of those titles missing, some are not surely by Wither, and some 
were never printed. Wither had a habit of listing in later works a 
number of his earlier writings that had never reached publication. 

Although Wither’s published works are almost completely avail- 
able in the Spenser Society type-facsimile reprints of 1871-1872, 
these notes contain a number of items (the basis of the present ar- 
ticle) that are for various reasons unique. They comprise (1) auto- 
graphs, (2) manuscripts, (3) perhaps unique copies, (4) an unre- 
corded poem by Wither, and (5) a recorded poem to Wither. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


1. Detached (?) signature. Three entries describe Wither’s auto- 
graph signature. One is an inserted clipping from an unidentified 
catalogue, said to be of the date 1906, advertising a copy of Wither’s 
Juvenilia (1622) for £7 10s. The note to this item states that the 
volume carries the “autograph signature of the Author inserted?’ 
Whether it is written on a leaf of the book or slipped in on a separate 
sheet is not mentioned, but presumably it is the latter. The volume is 
said to be from the Pulham collection. Although this may be the 
same copy as one advertised in the Lilly catalogue for £12 125, the 
latter does not call it an autograph signature at all. Instead, it bears 


379 
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the following note: “On the fly-leaf of this copy is pasted a slip of 
paper on which is written in a very old hand, ‘George Wither; fol- 
lowing which i is the ‘Gloria Patri’ presumed to be in the handwriting 
of the poet?’ 

2. Inscription. A more elusive autograph is described in another 
unidentified and undated clipping that advertises a copy of Britain’s 
Remembrancer (1628) for £5 5s. Although no autograph is men- 
tioned with this volume, the description contains this sentence: “A 
copy with the frontispiece inlaid, and with an unsigned inscription 
dated 1656, attributed to the author, recently fetched £13 5/ at 
Sotheby’s:’ This note may conceivably refer to the same autograph 
as the preceding, but there is no proof that it does. 

3. Signature on deed. Another inserted clipping from an unidenti- 
fied catalogue but dated 1909 advertises for sale an “AUTOGRAPH SIG- 
NATURE (with one line holograph) on the back of a vellum deed, 
Dec. 21, 1646; for £6 18s. No further information appears. 

4. Associated signature. The Lilly catalogue offers for £1 115. 6d. 
a copy of Hymns and Songs of the Church (1623), which is said to 
contain on the flyleaf the autograph of Susanna Wither. Her relation 
to the poet, if any, is not stated. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


5. Psalms of David (1632). Included in the description of a copy 
of this book is a note that the original manuscript of the work was 
sold in the Heber Collection, Part XI, No. 1688. The entry in Biblio- 
theca Heberiana (Part XI, No. 1688, p. 182 [ 1836] ) reads as follows: 


1688. Wither (George). An original MS. of George Wither’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms, as they were afterwards published by him in conse- 
quence of an exclusive Patent by the Crown. The title-page is in his own 
handwriting and the dedication is signed by him. 


The Lilly catalogue, as reported by Thorn-Drury, says: 


It afterwards passed into the hands of Mr. Gutch, with whose collection 
it was sold by us the year before last for £28. It is a question whether 
the Original Manuscript i is in the autograph of Wither, Prefixed to this 
transcript is a note by Mr. Pulham, [in] imitation of an old hand, stating 
his opinion against it being so. It was considered by Mr. Heber to be 
autograph, and we adhere to the opinion we formed, that it is so, though 
in direct opposition to our departed friend Mr. Pulham. Messrs. Payne 
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and Foss, the cataloguers of the Heber collection, stated that “the title- 
page is in his handwriting, and the dedication is signed by him.’ If there- 
fore, such is the case, we merely contend that the party who wrote the 
title wrote the other part of the volume. 


6. Vox et Lacrymae Anglorum (1666). This item, priced at £6 
6s., is said to be “the original manuscript of the above excessively 
rare poetical tract, most probably in the autograph of Wither him- 
self?’ 

7. A legal notebook. This item, which might provide interesting 
light on Wither’s stormy legal career, is entitled “Wither’s Manu- 
script Note Book, 1650-60” and is described as follows: “This is a 
small 8vo volume, written in a remarkably neat hand, so lettered by 
direction of Mr. Pulham, and believed by him, after an inspection 
and comparison of several of Wither’s Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, to be in the autograph of the Poet, who was brought up to 
the law and had chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. It contains memoranda 
of Law Cases?’ 

8. Report of sale of king’s goods (December 10, 1651). Although 
this manuscript is not included in the collection offered here, the en- 
try about Wither’s petition (number 12 below) mentions in the note 
a facsimile, presumably made by Pulham, of a “Report of Coll. John 
Humphreyes and Major Geo. Wither, for sale of the King’s Goods 
&c 10 Dec. 1651. The location of the original is not stated. This en- 
try leads me to offer a wry comment. In editing Wither’s History of 
the Pestilence (1625) for the Harvard University Press in 1932, | 
described and included a photographic reproduction of a warrant in 
the Harvard Library signed by Wither and other trustees for the sale 
of the king’s goods dated October 10, 1651. One of the other sign- 
ers was John Humphreys. At that time I thought the document un- 
usual if not unique. Some years later, while working in London in 
the Public Record Office, I came across several large bundles con- 
taining hundreds of similar documents. In scholarly research unique- 
ness is an elusive quality. 

9. Biographical notes about Wither by Pulham. This section is 
composed of five entries, One is a collection of occasional poems by 
and to Wither; the second is a collection of transcripts of wills of the 
Wither family from the prerogative court of Canterbury; the third 
is an extensive pedigree of the Wither family by Pulharn commenc- 
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ing with Sir Thomas Wyther in 1359; the fourth contains memo- 
randa and monumental inscriptions relating to Wither and his fam- 
ily; and the last is an elaborate copy of pedigrees of the Wither fam- 
ily from the Heralds’ College. Though based on original records, 
these are all notes written by Pulham himself. 


Unique (?) Copies 


10. A Single Si Quis (dated here 1648). Though not specifically 
called unique, this title occurs in the present catalogue only in Pul- 
ham’s reprint of 1840, of which there are two copies. A note calls the 
original “of rare occurrence’ It is in fact so rare that Wing’s STC 
omits it entirely, though the Mary Isabel Fry and Godfrey Davies 
article, “Supplements to the Short Title Catalogue 1641-1700 (Hunt- 
ington Library Quarterly, XVI [1953], 414), locates a copy in the 
Huntington Library. This may possibly be the one from which the 
Spenser Society reprint was made. 

11. Tuba Pacifica (1664). Most copies of this work have title 
pages reading: “Imprinted for the Author, and is to be disposed of 
rather for Love than Money?’ The present catalogue, however, lists 
a copy that reads simply “Printed 1664” and adds that “No other 
copy is known with this variation’ Wing does not mention this var- 
iant, though a copy—perhaps the one here described—has been in the 
Harvard Library for a number of years. 

12. Petition to Parliament (dated 1651). A printed broadside en- 
titled “To the most honourable the Lords and Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled: The humble Declaration and Petition of Major 
Geo. Wither} offered for 245., is labeled “most probably unique.’ If 
this is Wing’s number W3200A and if his location of only one copy 
of it, that at Harvard, is correct, the cataloguer’s claim is likely. Per- 
haps again this is the copy from which the Spenser Society reprint 
was made. Wing dates this title 1646. 


A Poem By WITHER 


In one way the most interesting entries in the present collection 
are casual references to an otherwise unknown epithalamium by 
Wither and to a verse tribute to him. In my Harvard dissertation on 
Wither (1928) I discovered neither of these items, though I found a 
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number of other similar pieces. They are of sufficient rarity and in- 
terest to warrant reproduction. Wing locates six copies of the vol- 
ume containing the epithalamium and two of the volume containing 
the verse tribute. Though not quoted in the Lilly catalogue, they are 
mentioned as being included in some of Pulham’s transcripts. Thanks 
to the courtesy of the Huntington Library, which possesses both 
volumes, I am able to present the texts here. 

13. Wither’s epithalamium. This wedding song of ninety-two lines 
of rhyming couplets occurs in a most unlikely place for the work of 
a Puritan poet. It appears on pp. 144-147 of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd’s 
Le Prince d’ Amour, or the Prince of Love. With a Collection of 
Several Ingenious Poems and Songs by the Wits of the Age, printed 
for William Leake in 1660. If there was one thing Wither was not in 
1660, it was one of “the wits of the age’’ Yet there is no good reason 
to doubt Pulham’s ascription even though the poem is signed only 
with the initials “G. W.” It has Wither’s easy, simple, jogging, mon- 
osyllabic style, with the usual evidence of his feeling that no poem 
ever needs to be compressed or ended at any particular time. It has 
also his strong moral sense, though it curiously skirts the edge of sex- 
ual suggestiveness, as of course most writers of wedding poems of 
his time felt bound to do. One is surprised that Wither does no 
somewhere bring in his inescapable complaints against the hardness 
of the times and his own distressed condition, but probably he re- 
frained because of the happy occasion of the poem. For that matter, 
this could very well be an early poem that he pulled from his files at 
the invitation of the publisher or even one that somebody else who 
had a manuscript might have turned in without his knowledge. 
Whatever the circumstances, the poem deserves reprinting because 
it is pleasant in tone and occasionally almost witty. 


Epithalamium. 


Go happy Couple (if that I may call 
Those two, which in two Bodies are one soul) 
Go sweet united vertues; may you be 
As truely married to Felicity: 
May you with all those constant pleasures flow 
That you can ask, or Hymen can bestow. 

But you may say, what needeth all this chat? 
Your Muse is sluggish and is come too late. 
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My Muse can never come too late; you may 
Think your selves newly married every day; 
As oft as your endeared mindes agree, 

So often ther’s a new Solemnit 

Of your best Nuptials; besides you may 

Not be the same now you were yesterday, 
The wrangling elements will not endure 
That any thing should be the same one hour; 
If you be married then, and always new, 
May I not say you are new married too? 

But you may chide my Muse with worthy blame 
That goes about to prove you not the same: 
For now you are but one; you had I know 
Two hearts before; but now it is not so. 
Kinde Souls, what happy mischief have you done, 
Thus for to give away two hearts for one? 
And upon such conditions that you can 
Nere hope for to recover them again. 

But fear not any want, for you shall be 

The richer far by such a scarcity. 

Then let no other sawcy heart intrude, 

One Hearts enough for a whole multitude. 
Two is too much for one; who ere thou art, 
If it be double, thou hast nere a heart. 

But ’tis not so with you; he that hath j joyn’d 
Your hands, hath also made you of one minde; 
Then rush into each others arms, and make 
Your bodies of that Union to partake 
Which hath already blest your souls, that you 
May not in any thing be counted two; 

Joy n lips and hearts together; let your hands 

Be their own mutual Prisoners and bands. 

Be stout and bold in your affections, prove 

Your strength, and wrestle in the field of love: 
As Mars, so Venus hath her wrestlers too, 

Both arm’d alike; both (strong and active) shew 
Their skill in twining postures, and in all, 

To make them like, still one is sure to fall. 

But fear not falling Lady, never shrink; 

Beyond his courteous armes you cannot sinke; 
Nor need you fear the hardness of the ground, 
As long as you are in a bed of Down. 

Fear not what such a living Foe can do, 

Hee’l throw thee down, and yet uphold thee too. 
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You’! think my Muse is wanton now; if you 
But chide her, she will blush, and say adiew; 
Shee’s very modest, though I tell you so, 

And very ‘bashful among strangers too. 

Nor had she given her lines this liberty, 

Were she not bound to Opportunity. 

Grave lines were trifles here; when Poets sing 
Aright, they fit their language to the Thing, 
Nor it is fit a marriage-bed should have 

The pale sad Rhetorick of a frowning Grave; 
Though there be lyi ing here, you must not have 
Such an Here lyes, as in an Epitaph. 

Cupid might do me a shrewd turn, if I 

Should make his Mother a grim Destiny; 
Though Love’s a friend to Death sometimes, yet know 
Death’s evermore to love a mortal Foe. 

May you live long, and happily enjoy 
The fruitful Blessings of your marriage-day. 
May her chast Maiden-vertues crown thy bed 
Each followi ing night with a new Maiden-head. 
And may thy true affection make her sigh 
To think she liv’d so long a a [sic] Maidens life. 
May her sweet disposition make thee finde 
Less pleasure in her body then her minde. 

May her incircling arms, and charming Kisses 
Confine thy spirits to those lawful blisses. 
May those two panting hills of Snow, that swell 
With love, make thee their onely Hannibal. 
And may thou know to melt a passage there 
With gentle Oyl, and not sharp Vinegar. 
May both of you with mutual love increase 
The bond of marriage, by the bond of peace; 
Strive to outvye your days of life by Love; 
Let not your bodies death dissolve it; ; prove 
As constant as the earth that bears you; and 
As numerous as are the Stars or Sand. 
And as you are united, so will I 
Marry my Muse to your felicity, 
That heaven may make, and my Thalia sing 
Your joys as endless as your marriage Ring. 

G. W. 
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14. Clobery’ 5 tribute (1659). Wither’s reputation was falling low 
by the time of the Restoration, and it was not until the romantic pe- 
riod that he reappeared out of the depths of oblivion. It is, therefore, 
interesting to find a warm poetic tribute to him, couched in highly 
complimentary terms, on the very eve of the Restoration. Though 
written by a man who confesses that he was at the time a complete 
stranger to Wither except through his writings, it appeared as the 
dedication of a collection of verse entitled Divine Glimpses of a 
Maiden Muse: Being Various Meditations and Epigrams on Several 
Subjects. With a Probable Future Cure of Our Present Epidemical 
Malady; If the Means Be Not Too Long Neglected. By Chr. Clo- 
bery Esquire. London: Printed by James Cottrel. 1659. Of this little 
work by an almost unknown author Wing records only two copies: 
one in England in the British Museum and one in this country in the 
Huntington Library. 

According to Venn’s Alumni Cantabrigienses, Christopher Clo- 
bery was admitted pensioner at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
in 1626. The son of John Clobery, he was born at Bradstone, Devon- 
shire, and educated at Maristow. He apparently did not remain long 
in Cambridge after matriculation in 1626/7, since he was admitted 
to the Inner Temple in 1628. Venn gives no further information 
about his degrees or his subsequent career. 

Clobery’s praise of Wither is based chiefly on admiration of Brit- 
ain’s Remembrancer and other works in this vein as an indictment of 
England for her sins and as a warning that unless the people repent 
and turn to better ways of living, God will visit terrible punishment 
on them as he did on the wayward Israelites of old. In an address to 
the reader immediately following the dedicatory poem to Wither, 
Clobery explains that 


this Poem (verbally the same) was composed divers years since, and 
dedicated to Mr. Wither (a man to me utterly unknown) and about 
three years since, at my first sight of him, offered to him; whose modest 
refusal to own my attributes, concurring with my bashful timidity of 
publishing i it, hath hitherto suppress’d it. ‘And the great God (who hath 
since by his providences whipt me to it) knows that with much reluc- 
tancy of spirit I now divulge it, as that which hath been kept secret from 
my near and dear Relations, whose pardon I here implore for the same. 
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Clobery had probably returned to his home in western Devon, be- 
cause he excuses typographical errors by “the consideration of my 
neer 200 miles distance from the Printer?’ 


The poem follows: 


To his undoubted (though unknown) Friend, 
George Wither Esq; 
Britain’s Ancient 


REMEMBRANCER, 


Slr, though to me unknown your person be, 
Your better parts my soul doth plainly see, 

In your fulfill'd predictions, and in those 

Which shall fulfilled be, how soon none knows, 
But he who them inspir’d: Yet I dare say, 

I'm sure they shall; and hope to see the day 

Of their fulfilling: when our Rulers bere 

Shall hearken to a slighted Engineer: 

And shall have ears to hear, and eyes to see 

The wayes of truth, of peace, and unity, 

And walk therein. Mean while, dear Sir, peruse 
This Widows Mite of an old Maiden-Muse: 
Wherein, what you approve, let stand: what not, 
Raze out: If all be faulty, all out blot, 

And blot my folly too: let silence shie 

Make its remembrance in your censure die. 

I much desir’d to be a Witness true 

Unto these Nations (long since warn’d by you) 
Of Goa’s proceedings with them: and that he 
Cal?'d you of old, their Watchman here to be; 
And that you faithfully discoverd to them, 
Time after time their ways, that would undo them, 
And shew’'d their way of peace: yet we march on, 
On the wrong fork of your Greek Y psilon: 

The Lord sound our retreat: for he alone 

Can guide right who so long astray have gone. 
And here I testifie unto these Nations, 

That (though they fall) you sought their preservations; 
And that their fall is wilful; but however, 

You have a sure reward laid up for ever: 

And this, | hope, will some small comfort be 

To your oppressed Muse, when she shall see 

An English man attest that she’s divine, 

And, sun-like, shall in Britain henceforth shine, 
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When future Generations unseal'd eyes 
Shall see accomplish’d your past prophecies; 
Which if our souls with patience can attend, 
Gods glory and our good shall be the end. 
Christopher Clobery. 


Thorn-Drury’s notes give no clue to the later history of the items 
here described. If readers of this article can give the location of any 
of them, they will be conferring a favor on students of Wither. 


J. Micron Frencu 





The Latin Oration in A Game at Chesse 


T THE BEGINNING of Act V, Scene 1, of Middleton’s A Game at 

Chesse, the Black Knight, who is easily identified as Count 
Gondomar, enters a great hall of the Spanish palace in order to make 
sure of all preparations for receiving the White Knight and the 
White Duke, i.c., Prince Charles and Buckingham. The Black 
Knight finds the Black Bishop’s Pawn, a Jesuit, “planted above for 
his concise Oration?’ A moment later the Black King, Black Queen, 
and Black Duke (Philip, Isabella, and Olivares) meet their English 
guests on stage, and the Jesuit delivers his speech of welcome. In the 
‘Trinity manuscript of the play, which is wholly in Middleton’s 
handwriting, the oration reads as follows: 


Si quid mortalibus unquam Oculis hilarem et gra- 

tum aperuit diem, si quid peramantibus amicorum 

animis gaudium attulit, peperitué letitiam (Eques 
Candidissime pralucentissime) felicem profecto tui 

a domo Candoris ad domum Nigritutidinis [sic] acces- 
[new page] accessum promisisse, peperisse, attulisse fatemur; 
Omnes aduentus tui conflagrantissimi, Omni qua 
possumus Lztitia, gaudio, congratulatione, Acclama- 
tione, Animis Obseruantissimis, Affectibur [sic] diuotissi- 
mis, obsequiis Venerabundis te sospitem congra[-] 
tulamur.* 


The oration appears in all six manuscripts and three quarto edi- 
tions of the play without any substantial variations of wording, Un- 
like the Fat Bishop’s role, it was, I believe, a part of the play from the 
beginning. The manuscripts and printed versions show a consider- 
able number of textual variants, depending upon the manuscript 
from which they were taken and the orthographical preferences of 
scribes and compositors.’ 

However, the point I wish to make here is that Middleton took 

iFor the oration Middleton 1..:s the same style of handwriting as for the rest of 


the play, i.e., mainly secretary with some Italian letters intermingled. Therefore, I 
have not italicized. | have substituted round for long S’s. 


2The MSS are these: Trinity College Library, Cambridge, MS. O. 2. 66; Bod- 
leian, Malone MS, 25; British Museum, Lansdowne MS. 690; Huntington Library, 
MS. El 34 B 17; Folger Shakespeare Library, MS. V.a.231 and MS. V.a.342. The 
quarto editions are described by W. W. Greg, A Bibliography of the English Printed 
Drama to the Restoration, II (London, 1951), No. 412. 
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the oration from materials already in print, just as he took a number 
of items of anti-Jesuit and anti-Spanish propaganda that he used in 
this play.* On the occasion of Charles’s visit to Spain in 1623, a Latin 
oration was in fact delivered by a Jesuit priest to the prince during a 
public ceremony of welcome, and:it was published, probably in Ma- 
drid, certainly in London. As published in London, however, it was 
printed with a more sensational document, which comes first in the 
tract. The title page of the tract reads: “The Popes Letter To the 
Prince: In Latine, Spanish, and English. Done according to the Lat- 
ine and Spanish Coppies Printed at Madrid. A Jesuites Oration to the 
Prince, in Latine and English. London: Printed for Nathaniel] But- 
ter. 1623.’ The oration is given first in English on signatures Gr'- 
{G4’], then in Latin on H1'-[H3%]. The tract is sometimes bound 
with others dealing with the Spanish visit. 

I first encountered the oration in William Prynne’s /lidden 
Workes of Darkenes Brought to Publike Light ... (London, 1645), 
a folio, on signatures E2'-[E2¥]. While intent on proving the Ro- 
manism of Laud from the archbishop’s papers, Prynne has occasion 
to revert to the Spanish match. He prefaces the oration with these 
words: “Thirdly by this following Latine Oration of a Jeswite made 
to the Prince in Spaine to pervert him in his Religion, and reduce 
him and our Dominions into the bosome of the Roman Church, 
one coppy whereof was found among Secretary Windebankes Writ- 
ings.’ Prynne seems to mean that a manuscript, not a printed tract, 
was found among Sir Francis Windebank’s papers.° Collation of the 
London tract with Prynne’s version reveals enough variants to make 
Prynne’s assertion credible. One finds, for example, that besides vari- 
ants of typography, punctuation, and capitalization, there are verbal 
differences: The tract reads “‘domus nostra Vallesoletana” (“‘Valla- 
dolid home”); Prynne has “domus nostra vallis-oletana”’ The tract 


8Robert Cecil Bald, in his edition of A Game at Chesse (Cambridge, Eng., 1929), 
p- 14, has listed many of Middleton’s sources but not that of the oration. 


*The tract is No. 12357 in STC. I quote from the Newberry Library’s copy of 
the tract. 


5] have not found that Windebank was in Spain in 1623; but Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton accompanied the prince and Buckingham as aide, and Cottington’s papers along 
with Windebank’s were impounded for Laud’s trial (Prynne, sig. {[Erv]). loos after 
the Spanish visit Windebank was secretary and friend to Charles, and the prince 
himself may have been the means by which a MS of the oration reached England 
and, ultimately, Prynne. See “W: indebank, Sir Francis (1582-1646); DNB. 
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reads “Sed quo divertit oratio?’ ’ Prynne has “Sed quo me divexit 
oratio?” The phrase * ‘religiosa pietas” occurs about ten lines from 
the end in Prynne; it is lacking in the tract. In all, the differences are 
so numerous that I infer that Prynne’s version and the one in the 
London tract cannot both have been reprinted from the oration as 
published in Madrid. However, I have not seen a copy of the Madrid 
version and cannot say which of the later ones is closer to it. 

Regardless of the origin of the two later versions, the likelihood is 
great that Middleton composed his oration using the tract printed in 
London as his source. My conclusion that he did so is based not only 
on the availability of the tract but also on the odd spelling “diuotissi- 
mis,’ which appears in all texts of A Game at Chesse. This spelling 
(not found in most Latin dictionaries) is also found in the tract (as 
“divotissimis”), whereas Prynne’s version reads “devotissimis.’ In 
adapting the oration from the tract, Middleton proceeded to make a 
cento of phrases chiefly from the opening and from a paragraph 
about two-thirds of the way through (that is, from signatures H1' 
and [H2’-H3"]). He strung them together without much attention 
to syntax. The tumid Latinity of the original needed little change to 
fit the satiric tone of his play; he supplied only one embellishment, 
the adjective “conflagrantissimi,’ in mockery of the orator’s mag- 
niloquence. : 

The English tract seems not to have been entered in the Station- 
ers’ Registers. The Short-Title Catalogue annotates its listing of the 
tract with the date “[20 April 1623]: However, this is the date set 
down in the pope’s letter to prince Charles,’ not that on which the 
Jesuit delivered his oration and of course not that of publication of 
the tract. The text of the oration does not state the exact occasion or 
the date. We know that a number of reports of events of the Spanish 
visit were published in London less than a month after the occur- 
rences or after accounts were published in Madrid. For instance, a 
narrative of the arrival and reception of the prince and his compan- 
ions on March 17 and the following days was entered in the Regis- 
ters on April 2, 1623.’ The intense interest felt by all Englishmen in 


Miscellaneous State Papers. From 1501 to 1726, ed. [Philip Hardwicke] (London, 
1778), Il, 452. 


7A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London; 1554- 
1640 A.D., ed. Edward Arber, [V (London, 1877), 94. 
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the success of the visit naturally explains the rapid publication of 
such reports. But I have not discovered the date when the pope’s let- 
ter was published in Madrid. If the letter and the oration were 
printed together in Spain, it may have been soon after September 16, 
the day on which Charles and Buckingham, on their way home, 
stopped at Valladolid and received an enthusiastic, ceremonious wel- 
come from “the whole Chancerie, Citie, and Universitie’’* In Spain 
and England alike the general belief was that the dispensation would 
soon arrive from Rome and that Charles would be married by proxy 
to the infanta within ten days after the dispensation arrived. Spanish 
enthusiasm was high. 

Valladolid was the seat of a Jesuit seminary for educating young 
Englishmen for the priesthood and the English mission, It is natural 
that among the speakers welcoming the prince should be a represen- 
tative of the seminary. That the Jesuit was its representative is clear 
from the language of the tract; it is probable, in fact, that he was an 
Englishman. In the translation of the tract itself he says: “. .. Our 
house of Valledolid [,] our Seminary, our colledg, but why do I call 
it ours? your house I say, your Seminary, your Colledge . . ?’ (sig. 
[G3"]). Discreetly he comments on the tardiness of the Jesuits’ wel- 
come; they had held back until Charles “‘[ did] open the entrance 
vnto vs” (sig. [G3"]). With religious and patriotic fervor he ex- 
claims: ‘““Tu nobis a Deo datus, tu nobis natus (dulcissime Princi- 
pum) ad Patriam nostram subleuandum . .?’ (sig. [H3%]). Perhaps it 
is significant that the translator renders these phrases, “You are borne 
from vs ... to succour our countrey ..?’ (sig. [G4], my italic).° 

Though it is not impossible that the Jesuit spoke his welcome at 
some festivity in Madrid, I have found no reference to the fact, even 
in the circumstantial narrative of Fray Francisco de Jesus,"® and have 
found no mention of an occasion suitable for it. However, until 


8From a narrative by Andres de Mendoza, translated in The Joyfull Returne of 
the Most Illustrious Prince Charles ..., entered in the Stationers’ Registers on Oct. 
13, 1623 (IV, 106); see The Progresses ... of King James the First ..., ed. John 
Nichols (London, 1828), IV, 918. 


®The Huntington Library copy of the tract reads “You are borne for vs...” Pre- 
sumably full collation would reveal other variants in the edition. 


10F] Hecho de los Tratados del Matrimonio .. . Narrative of the Spanish Mar- 
riage Treaty, ed. and trans. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Camden Soc, Pubs., Cl 
(Westminster, 1869). 
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stronger evidence is produced, the range of possible dates for the 
publication of the tract in both Spain and England must be admitted 
to extend from May through October. Even if the London edition 
appeared in the late fall, there was still ample time for Middleton to 
use the oration in writing A Game at Chesse, which was produced 
in August 1624. 

I append here the two passages in the tract that Middleton used in 
composing the Black Bishop’s Pawn’s oration: * 


Si quid mortalibus unquam oculis hilarem & gratum aperuit diem, si quid 
peramantibus subditorum tuorum animis gaudium attulit, peperitve leti- 
tiam, si quid salutem Patri, foelicitatem Civium, securitatem Imperij, 
Christiane Reipublice pacem © incolumitatem promisit nobis unqua, 
nobis unqua spospondit (clarissime & serenissime Princeps) forlicem pro- 
fecto tuum ad Hesperias oras accessum, faelicem in Hispaniam adventum 
novum utrumg|ue| ¢& inauditum, promisisse, peperisse, attulisse, fatemur 
. +. (Sig. H1") 

Accipe singulorum obsequium, singulorum amorem, pium @ constan- 
tem singulorum affectum. Omni qua possumus, letitia, gaudio, congra- 
tulatione, acclamatione, sospitem tuum & faelicem congratulamur tibi 
adventum: maximo quo licet, obsequio, amore, affectu, omnis tibi nostra 
& nosmet ipsos tradimus. ... bec omnia & singula (auspicatissime Prin- 
ceps) observantissimis animis, divotissimis affectibus, venerabundis obse- 
quiis, ad letas & augustas tuas fortunas . . . dirigimus. (Sigs, |H2*]-H3") 


Georce R. Price 


11] have used roman type for the words Middleton horrowed. The research for 
this and other articles on Middleton was originally made possible by a fellowship 
granted by the trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library. 
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April 1, 1960—June 30, 1960 


Tue Bartow CoLLectTiIon 


TT Most outstanding single acquisition in the quarter under 
review is the great collection of the correspondence of Samuel 
Latham Mitchill Barlow (1826-1889), attorney, financier, political 
leader, art collector and bibliophile. There are thousands of incoming 
letters, a like number of outgoing letters bound in more than fifty 
volumes, and much miscellaneous material including photographs. 

For the history of the Civil War and Reconstruction period this 
great Barlow archive, together with the Library’s present holdings, 
makes the Huntington the most important research center west of 
the Mississippi. 

But astonishing as the political and military material is, the western 
collections probably surpass them in value. As a corporation at- 
torney, Barlow represented some of the most notable western rail- 
roads and mining interests and was in close touch with many others 
from the early 1850’s through the 1880's. 

The Barlow archive is a mine of research material for scholars in 
many fields of the development and history of the United States. For 
years it has been known as one of the most extensive and illuminat- 
ing collections of unused papers in family hands in this country, and 
its acquisition for the Huntington Library has been a great achieve- 
ment. 

ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND History 


Joun Knox. A Sermon Preached . . . in the Publique Audience of 
the Church of Edenbrough. [London], 1566. STC 15075. 


Tuomas Lever. Three Fruitfull Sermons. London, 1572. STC 
15551. No other copy in America. 


Pierre Boatstuau. Le theatre du monde .. . composé en Latin. 
London, 1595. STC 3167. Only one other copy known in America. 


Rosert Fiupp. Utriusque cosmi majoris scilicet et minoris meta- 
physica. Oppenheim, 1617; Tomus secundus de supernaturali, natu- 
rali, praeternaturali . . . microcosmi historia. Oppenheim, 1619; 
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Mosaicall Philosophy. London, 1659. Three important books by this 
influential seventeenth-century physician. 


Joun Murrett. A Delightfull Daily Exercise for Ladies and Gentle- 
women ... Whereto Is Added a Booke of Cookery. London, 1621. 
STC 18302. There are only two other copies of this rare cookbook 
located in England or America. 


JoHANNEs Sictor. Carmina lugubria de infelici casu principis Fri- 
derici Henrici. London, [1629]. STC 22529. A rare funeral ode on 
the death of Prince Frederick Henry. On!y one other copy located in 
America. 


[LawrENCE AnpDERTON.] Non-Entity of Protestancy. (St. Omer], 
1633. STC 577. Only one other copy listed in America. 


Joun Donne. Six Sermons upon Severall Occasions. {London}, 
1634. STC 7056. One of the few Donne titles not already in the 
Huntington Library. 


Severall Proceedings of State Affaires. London, 1653-1654. Thirty- 
five numbers of this seventeenth-century English newssheet. 


Rosert Boye. Some Considerations Touching the Usefulnesse of 
Experimental Naturall Philosophy. Oxford, 1663. The Library al- 
ready possesses the second edition of 1664. 


WituaM Ince. The Universal System of Houshold Furniture. 
[London, 1759-1763.] This volume is the rarest and most beautiful 
of all the old English furniture pattern books. 


MattHew Grecory Lewis. The Monk: A Romance. London, 1796. 
A fine copy in three volumes of this most famous of all English 
Gothic tales. 


CoNTINENTAL Books 


SrraBo. De situ orbis. Venice, 1516. This is the first edition of the 
Greek text of this famous work and is one of the most attractive 
volumes printed by Aldus. 


Oxaus Macnvs. Historia de gentibus septentrionalibus. Rome, 1555. 
The first and best edition of this great work with many woodcuts. 
The text covers the Scandinavian countries and Greenland. 
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Giovanni Paoto Lomazzo. Idea del tempio della pittura. Milan, 
[1590]. A contemporary account of Renaissance art and artists by 
an important Italian art critic. 


Luis Pacneco pe Narvaez. Compendio de la filosofia y destreza de 
las armas. Madrid, 1612. The first edition of one of the rarest Spanish 
books on swordsmanship. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND HIstory 


DanieL Bowe. A Geographical, Commercial, and Agricultural 
View of the United States of America. Liverpool, [1820]. A volumi- 
nous guide for emigrants to the United States and Canada with 
special emphasis on the new lands opening west of the Alleghenies. 


The Elite Directory of Saint Louis Society. St. Louis, 1877. An 
interesting “blue book” of the elite of St. Louis listing many old 
French families. 


The Masons on the Mountains. Virginia City, Nevada, 1892. A re- 
print on silk from the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise for Sep- 
tember 9, 1875, of a masonic meeting held on Mt. Davidson. 


Eapwearp Muysrivce. Animal Locomotion. Philadelphia, 1887. 
The very large original edition. Muybridge was one of the pioneers 
of cinematography, and the one hundred plates reproduce succes- 
sive photographs of human beings and animals in motion. 


GerorGe HARRINGTON PAPERS. Harrington Was assistant secretary 
of the Treasury under Abraham Lincoln. Twelve manuscripts re- 
lating to Lincoln and cabinet affairs during the Civil War. 


Cyrus K. Hotiipay Papers. Autograph letters, photographs, 
pamphlets, and newspaper clippings relating to Holliday and his 
part in founding the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad. 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


BaskKERVILLE Press. Twelve titles printed by John Baskerville at his 
press in Birmingham, England, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 
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Wuite anp Company. Specimens of Printing Types and Orna- 
ments. New York, 1854. A type specimen book containing a large 
and varied assortment of types and ornaments from the second 
oldest type foundry in the United States. 


Tuomas JAMEs CoppeN-SaNnverson. A pattern book containing 
several hundred patterns for bindings executed at the Doves Bindery 
under the direction of Cobden-Sanderson. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


The Restoration (Charles II landing at Dover, 1660) by William 
Sharp after Benjamin West. A stipple engraving that is hand-colored. 


The First of September: Morning and The First of September: Eve- 
ning by William Ward after George Morland. Two mezzotints in 
color. 


Jobn Gray by George Dawe; and James Balfour by John Jones. A 
pair of mezzotint portraits after I lenry Raeburn. Also after Raeburn 
is a mezzotint portrait of Lord Newton by Charles Turner. 


Mezzotint portraits of the following: Lord Rawdon by John Jones 
after Joshua Reynolds; Oliver Goldsmith by G. F. L. Marchi after 
Reynolds; David Garrick by Valentine Green after G: ainsborough. 


Danizu Maror. A made-up volume containing a collection of en- 
graved ornamental designs of eighteenth-century English doorways, 
fireplaces, and outdoor decorations drawn by Daniel Marot. 


Six Jouw Dean Paut ano Henry ALKen. A Trip to Melton Mow- 
bray. London, 1822. A series of strip scenes drawn by Henry Alken 


“and printed in color aquatint. 


Carey S. Buss 
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